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HAWAIIAN HOUSEHOLD CUSTOMS 
By LAURA S. GREEN anp MARTHA WARREN BECKWITH 
THE House 


HE ANCIENT Hawaiians lived in thatched houses of 

rectangular shape, the roof sloping from a ridgepole much 

as in our own cottages of wood and shingle. An ancient 
house-site at Opihikao in Puna district of the island of Hawaii 
shows a laid stone platform as foundation for the house. 

The parts of the house were all named.' The central post of 
the house was called pou, a name also applied to the mast of a 
canoe. The ridgepole was called kaupaka, the word kau being 
also applied to the horizontal pole hung over a canoe to support 
the mats that served for its protection. The rafters were the kua, 
or “back”; the cross-sticks which held the thatch in place were 
the a-a-ho; the outer walls of the ends of the house in distinction 
from the sides were called kala; the lintel was the lapa kauila, 
shortened to la-pa’u-i-la; the low opening at the back of the house 
just wide enough for a person to crawl through was the puka 
pakaha, or “narrow door.” 

The material used in thatching depended upon the locality.” 
Affcoarse wild grass filled at seeding time with sharp stickers 
(pili), which grows near the seashore but was also carried inland 
for,thatching, gave the name of hale pili to the thatched house. 


1 The terms here given differ in some respects from the much fuller nomenclature 
recorded by Malo, Hawaiian Antiquities, 158-167. Cf. Fornander, Memoirs of the 
Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum, 5: 640-656. 

? For full information as to old thatching practises see Fornander, op. cit., 644— 
646; 650-656. 
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A species of reed with a lily-like leaf, called wki, was well-nigh 
universal. Leaves of the ki plant (called Ja-i) and of the wild 
banana (maia) were to be had in the mountains; near the sea 
grew the’ pandanus (lauhala). Sugar-cane (ko) leaves were also 
used; as the proverb says, Ke makeke mai nei ka hale ki; a po, 
aulani i ka hale ko, where the play is upon the words ki and ko, 
because the leaves of both were employed in thatching the house. 

There were special precautions to be taken in placing and in 
constructing the house so as to insure good luck.* Even today, 
when a house is to be built, a special kind of priest is summoned 
whose business it is to select a lucky spot for the house.* The 
members of the family tell their dreams and the priest interprets 
them so as to show where the house ought to be placed. After the 
foundation is laid, a feast is given to assure success to the house. 
A pig is roasted either in the front or side yard, and all friends are 
invited to partake. No part of the pig is to be given to dogs and at 
the end of the feast all the bones are carefully collected and buried. 

Some signs are of general implication. If a new house is built 
on an old site the tenants will die off quickly. A house built behind 
another turns away tenants from the other (called kipaku, to 
“turn away’), and is unlucky also for the tenants of the new 
house. Doors should not be placed opposite each other so that 
one entering the front door can see out of the back, or luck will 
come in at one door and go out at the other. A beam in front of 
the door is like a scaffold to hang a person on. Nor should one 
sit or stand in the middle of the doorstep.’ Old Kane worshippers 
placed a house always to front the east, and today a house is 
considered more lucky if it fronts the east or the sea. 

In ancient days a Hawaiian household required a number of 
houses to supply the needs of the sex taboos.* Men and women 


* For full details see Fornander, op. cit. 6: 58-64; 66; 76-82, and compare the 
Chinese practises of Feng-shui. 

* A kahuna kilokilo, or divining priest, as distinguished from the kahuna anaana 
who practises sorcery, the kahuna nanauli who tells fortunes, the kahuna lapaau who 
practises medicine; etc. 

5 According to Malo, page 114 and note, a special god presides over the doorstep, 
called Kane-hohoio or Kane-noio. 

* See Malo, 50-53. 
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did not live in the same houses, and although the husband might 
enter the women’s house it was forbidden to the wife to go into 
the men’s house. During her monthly period, moreover, the 
woman must withdraw to a small house called the hale pea which 
was surrounded by a fence near which her relatives left her food. 
It was furnished with cushions made of waste pieces of kapa 
cloth stuffed with the fuzz from the root-stock of a tree-fern 
(called pulu) on which the woman sat or lay and which were 
afterwards destroyed by being buried in the ground under the 
mats of the house. The same taboo, called the taboo of Iu 
(“sacred” or “inviolable”) was imposed upon women after child- 
birth. A bath in the sea or in salt water followed the period of 
retirement. 
EatTinc Customs’ 

Each sex, husband and wife, had a separate house for the 
preparation and eating of food and a separate oven in which it 
was prepared. The task of preparing the food seems to have fallen 
upon the men.*® 

The old Hawaiians sat on the floor to eat, not cross-legged 
which is considered a “proud” attitude, but sideways, called noho 
kapae. Chiefs sometimes lay and leaned upon their elbows 
because thus they could be fed if they so desired. 

There were two methods of such feeding. Either the kahu 
or “keeper” dipped a finger into the dish of pounded éaro root, 
made a ball and, holding it over, dropped it into his master’s 
open mouth, the fish or other relish being served in the same way; 
or he first mixed the vegetable and the relish by masticating both 
together in his own mouth and then conveyed the chewed mass 
directly from his mouth to his master’s. This last was a form of 
feeding well liked by chiefs. It was called ai pud, “bundled to- 
gether,” and the other form ai kau, “placed above.” Parents also 
fed their children by placing portions of food with the fingers from 
their own mouths into that of the child, called ai kihele, but the ai 


7 Malo, page 67, has a chapter on “articles of food and drink in Hawaii.” 

* In Fornander (op. cit. 5: 648) it is said that the Hawaiians ate when they were 
hungry, not together. Calabashes of food were set along one side of the house so that 
anyone who was hungry could help himself at any time he pleased. 
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pudé was the common method. Miss Green has seen both methods 
practised in feeding children. The following story told in Hawaiian 
by Mrs. Pukui illustrates the feeding etiquette in a chief’s house- 
hold.* It must be remembered that the child of rank was a 
divinity whose head could on no account be touched by a person 
of inferior rank; the office of keeper therefore was a very sacred 
charge since the etiquette accompanying the daily routine of 
living had the nature of a ritual. 


KA MOOLELO NO KA HANAI ANA O KEKAHI KEIKI ALII 


Mamua o ka hele ana o kekahi alii 0 Hawaii i ke kaua, kauoha aku nei 
oia i kona kahu e malama i ke kapu o kana keiki uuku, a e hanai i ke keiki, 
a hoi mai oia. Hooko no ke kahu ma na ano a pau. 

I kekahi la, nele tho nei lakou i ka ia—nolaila kahea aku nei oia i kana 
keiki, 0 eono makahiki, a kauoha aku‘nei ia ia e malama i kona haku opio. 

I kona hele ana i kahakai, uwe tho nei ke keiki alii i ka pololi. Kii aku 
nei ke kahu iki i ka umeke ai a me ka ipu kai, a hoonoho thola iluna o ka moena, 

Ua maa ke keiki a ke alii i ka “ai kau,” me ka “ai pud,” a ua lilo no hoi 
keia i hana nui no ke kahu iki. 

Ua lohe oia i kona makuakane, he kapu ke poo o keia alii iki, nolaila aole 
oia i paa mahope o ke poo, aka, ua apo mai ma ka poohiwi. No ka hemahema 
ia ia ka “pud,” hanai “kau” aku nei oia, a maona ke keiki. 

Aole laua nei i manao ua hoi mai ke alii o lakou, a ke kilo mai nei ma ka 
puka. Ike oia i ka thithi o ka lawelawe ana a keia keiki uuku i kana keiki, 
nolaila hoohihi aku nei oia e lilo mau keia keiki i kahu no kana kamaiki. 

I ka hoi ana mai o ka makuakane o ke keiki, puiwa oia i ka ike ana i ke 
alii ; komo mai la ka manao haupu e hoopai ia ana oia i ka hoohemahema i kona 
haku opio. Hookokoke mai nei oia me ka pihoihoi; aka, i kona lohe ana i ka 
maikai a me ke akahai o kana keiki i ka malama ana i ke kapu o ke alii, hoololi 
ia kona pihoihoi i ka hauoli. 

Hoi no ke keiki a ke alii me kona makua, hoi no me kona kahu opio. 

Ina ua malama ole keia keiki i ke kapu o ke alii, ka hoopai, oia no, ka 
pepehi ana o ke alii i ua keiki nei, a me ka makuakane, pu 


THE STORY OF THE FEEDING OF THE YOUNG CHIEF 

A certain chief of Hawaii before going to war charged one of his trusted 
servants to keep the taboo and care for his little son until his return, a charge 
which the keeper fulfilled in every particular. 

One day, the supply of fish having failed, the man called his six-year 
old son and commanded him to care for his young master. 

After he had left for the shore, the royal child cried with hunger. The 
small nurse fetched the calabash of vegetable food and that in which meat 
was kept and placed them on the mats of the floor. 


® Malo says that “when a tabu-chief ate, the people in his presence must kneel, 
and if anyone raised his knee from the ground, he was put to death.” 
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The baby chief had been accustomed to being fed either by the kau or 
the pudé method, a practise which complicated matters for the young nurse. 

He had learned from his father that the head of the chief was taboo, 
hence he did not place his hand back of the child’s head but grasped him by 
the shoulder. As the pué fashion was awkward for him, he fed the child by 
the kau fashion until the child was satisfied. 


The chief, who had not been expected back so soon, was all this time 
watching the performance at the door. He noticed with what reverence the 
small boy treated his son and forthwith coveted him as a constant attendant 
for his beloved child. 


When the keeper returned, he was alarmed at sight of the chief and 
quick troubled thoughts came to mind lest he be punished for neglecting his 
charge. Fearfully he drew near, but when he heard of the skill and gentleness 
of his boy in keeping the royal taboo his fear was turned to joy. 

The royal child returned home with his father, and with him went his 
young nurse. 

Had this boy neglected to keep the taboo of the chief, the punishment 
of death would have fallen upon both the boy and his father. 


A few customs in connection with the folk-lore of food are 
still in use today among old-fashioned people. When an old 
Hawaiian receives a cup of awa or any other intoxicating liquor 
to drink, he will dip the index finger of the right hand into the 
cup and sprinkle the drops over his shoulder, saying, “E (name 
of a god) ! eia ka ai kaua, a ove ¢ (name of the family deity) hele 
mai kaua e inui’’ that is, ““O—! here is food, come, let us eat and 
unto this—let us drink!” After this he could enjoy his liquor 
as he pleased.'® 

Mrs. Pukui’s grandmother never allowed a matter of im- 
portance to be mentioned after the calabash of pounded Zaro root 
had been placed upon the table. If one of the children mentioned, 
for example, a trip to Olaa she would say, ““Kahaha! ke hoole mai 
nei ka umeke poil!,’’ that is, “Indeed! the poi bowl does not consent 
to it.” 

Biting the lips or the lining of the mouth when eating is a 
sign of something good to eat about to be received. Spilling 
something is a sign that some one is coming hungry. 


FisHinc Customs 
Kanaka-o-kai (“Man-of-the-sea”) is the great god of the sea. 


%” Fornander (6: 72 note) mentions the custom in sorcery practise. 
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Ku-ula and Hina, his wife, are invoked as the gods of fishing," 
but in addition to these universal gods, each district has its own 
special fish-god in the shape of some fish, plant, or, more com- 
monly, some rock which is supposed to attract the fish to that 
particular locality. Many old stone fish-gods are to be seen about 
the coast of Hawaii where offerings are still laid by fishermen. 
One was pointed out to me on the beach at Waialua” and another 
is sunk in a brackish pool near the beach below Hiilea in Kau 
district. This last is one of a pair which used to entice the fish 
through a causeway into the pool until freshets broke away the 
walls, when the discouraged votaries sold one god to a collector. 
An old Hawaiian woman named Walanika says that in old days 
a diviner (kilo) named Kukalia lived in Manoa valley back of 
Honolulu near the place where the Castle Home now stands. 
He kept watch over the ocean, and when he saw how selfish the 
men at the shore were who drew up the nets of fish, he caused 
great numbers of fish to swim up the stream into an umeke-shaped 
rock to supply fish for the people of the valley. Walanika herself 
used to get fish there, but now the basin is filled with trash and 
has neither water nor fish any more. 

When men are out fishing,” all inquiries as to their where- 
abouts should receive non-committal answers. One says that they 
have perhaps gone to the mountains after leaves, or, if they are 
engaged in river fishing, that they have gone to a certain beach. 
This is to put unfriendly spirits off the track who might otherwise 
follow the fisherman and make him trouble. The word “death” 
(make) should not be mentioned or the name of a deceased friend, 
lest spirits be summoned who will deceive the fisherman as to 
where to cast the net. The people at home must refrain from 


“Through Kuula all the different methods of fishing and the fishes became 
established throughout these islands,” and the story of their establishment and the 
methods of fishing so taught are described fully in Fornander, 6: 172-190. For the 
legend of Kuula and of Aiai, his son, see Thrum, Hawaiian Folk Tales, 215-249; 
Fornander, 4: 554-558. 

12 See Thrum’s version of the legend of Kaneaukai, op. cit., 250, and Fornander’s 
story of Hinaaimalama, 5: 272. It was the Hina in this story who “turned the moon 
into (vegetable) food and the stars into fish.” 

% Compare Malo, 274-281, and Fornander, 6: 118-120; 190, note 72. 
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dancing and singing the Aula lest their merriment be turned to 
grief. A fisherman can tell by observing the actions of certain 
fish whether the family at home are behaving properly. If the 
fish wag their tails and sport about, this is a sign that the family 
is enjoying itself; the man should go home and beat his wife in 
order to insure luck the next time. If while out fishing the man 
sees a number of uhu-kai fish touching noses he knows that his 
wife is unfaithful.“ A bird-catcher comes to the same conclusion 
if he sees birds billing while he is away from home bird-hunting. 

Those who accompany a fishing excursion must refrain from 
eating sea-moss or shell-fish until the fishing party have returned, 
lest the god of the sea be angry and raise a storm. No one should 
eat the fish until the first one caught is offered to Kanaka-o-kai 
by placing it on a crude stone altar dedicated to the many gods 
of the sea. 

A number of omens are quoted in regard to the use of fishing 
utensils."* A hook made from the bone of a hairless person brings 
great luck in fishing; so does a hook made from the bone of a good 
fisherman. Should an eel or a crab (elekuma) catch upon a hook, 
the hook will ever after be unlucky and is generally thrown away. 
Should anyone walk or sit on a fish-net or pole, that net or pole 
will be unlucky. Should one step over fish-bait in a container the 
fish will reject the bait; such bait must be thrown away and fresh 
bait prepared. It is unlucky for one on the way to fish to hear 
the call of the “‘canoe bird,” the woodpecker called elepaio. Its 
note is said to resemble the words Ono ka ia, “‘Good is the taste 
of the fish,” interpreted by Mrs. Pukui as a kind of taunt,— 
“T like fish, you will get none!” 

Other signs connect the fate of the fisher or bather with the 
spirit world. If the fisher sees a bright dazzling light moving over 
the surface of the ocean at night he should go home at once, as 
this is a sign of spirits abroad. If he hears a sound in the sea as 
if one had thrown a stone into it, some spirit has evil designs 
against him. The same is true if a crab or a small fish “with- 


4 See Grey’s story of Manaia, Polynesian Mythology (2nd. edition), 138, 139. 
% Malo (page 109) lists some of the names given to the different kinds of fish- 
hooks used im ancient times. 
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only-one-tooth” (kuniho-kahi) bites at his toe. This omen shows 
him that an enemy has called upon his shark aumakua to destroy 
the fisher. The presence of a shark is indicated to him if an ulua 
or an opelu fish (these two being fishes friendly to man) strikes 
his leg with its tail or if a turtle rises quickly and stays on the 
surface for some time in front of a swimmer. A bite from an eel 
means that the person bitten has done something to offend his 
aumakua. When sharks toss their victims about on the surface 
of the water as they chew the limbs, it is a proof that they are 
the emissaries of a sorcerer. The presence of a shark is indicated 
by an unusual warmth in the sea as sharks are believed to be 
closely related to the volcano goddess. If the sea is luke-warm, 
an eel is near. A stream that is turbid is inhabited by an eel; 
one that is limpid, by a moo. 

Hawaiians living in the mountains watch the bearing of certain 
fruit-trees to tell when particular fish are to be had. When bread- 
fruit trees bear, they say it is squid season; when the mountain 
apples (ohia) are ripe, the sea-eggs (wana) will be fat and plentiful; 
when the pandanus (hala) ripens it is the season for shell-fish 
(hau-ke-uke). In this way the farmers gauge the time to go fishing. 

It is said that those fish which have a foul odor like the palani 
and kala can be rid of it by holding the fish on the palms of 
both hands with the head turned to the left and the tail to the 
right and blowing over the fish from head to tail, then expelling 
the breath with the head turned away and blowing in similar 
fashion upon the other side. 

If a fly falls into a dish of fish, the owner may expect to receive 
fresh fish before sun-down. 

In dividing a fish a man should always give his neighbor the 
head end lest the neighbor’s awmakua be angry and cause his 
feet to wag back and forth like the tail he has offered to his 
neighbor. 

Sea-bathing has also its rituals. Mrs. Pukui’s grandmother 
taught her grandchildren before venturing into the sea to pacify 
the unfriendly spirits inhabiting both land and water by grasping 
a handful of edible sea-weed (limu), breaking it in two and throw- 
ing half ashore with the words “Ko uka, no uka no ial”-(“Of land 
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for land is this’”) and the other half seaward saying, “Ko kai, no 
kai no ia!” (“Of ocean for ocean is this’’). 

To bring about a good sea for surfing the custom still is to 
lash the water with a length of the common convolvulus vine 
of the seashore crying, “Pii mai, ka kai, a nuil” (Swell, sea, 
mightily!’’)."* 

PLANTING CUSTOMS 


The influence of mimetic methods of planting upon the success 
of crops is occasionally to be observed in modern folk usage. 

Plant sweet potatoes on the day of the full moon. To insure 
size, place a little cutting between each finger of the “planting 
hand” (the right) and, spreading the fingers, draw them tightly 
together again before dropping the cuttings into the ground, as if 
holding a big potato, at the same time making use of exclamations 
extolling its prodigious size. 

Plant water-melons on the day after full moon, called mahea- 
lani (“full moon’’) to insure fullness in the fruit. The seed should 
be soaked over night in a bowl of water sweetened with sugar 
or honey. In the morning lock the fingers of both hands together 
to form a cradle and dip the hands into the bowl, take up as many 
seeds as will remain in the locked hands, then, holding the elbows 
crooked as if carrying a huge melon, stagger to the hole prepared 
for the planting and drop two or three seeds into each by means 
of unlocking the fingers and letting the seeds slip through. 

Squash seeds are planted in the same way, but without the 


1% The point seems to lie in the pun on the name of the vine, which contains the 
sylable hu, “to well up.” See Fornander, 6: 206 for the full incantation: 


Ku mai! ku mail ka nalo nui mai Kahiki mai, 
Alo poi pul ku mai ka pohuehue, 
Hu! kaikoo loa 


Arise! arise! great surfs from Kahiki, 
The powerful curling waves. Arise with the (sea convolvulous) 
Well up! long raging surf! 


™ Hawaiian methods of agriculture are detailed in Fornander, 6: 160-170; 
lucky days on pages 120-124; the significance to farmers of the month Ikiiki (April 


to May) on page 142. Malo has a chapter on agriculture, pages 269-273, as also in the 
chapter on foods, pages 67-70. 
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sweetening process. Sometimes the day after hua, when the moon 
is egg-shaped, is that chosen for planting squash or melon. 

Flower-seed is planted after mohalu, the night when the moon 
begins to round, so that the blossoms will not grow crooked but 
will form perfect blooms. 

Bananas should be planted on the day before or after the night 
called muku. This is the night on which the moon disappears and 
the month ends. The saying is that the lesser god, Muku, descends 
to Milu at this time to report the wrongdoings of men. Sorcerers 
fear and hate Muku, but banana planters believe in his favor. 
The word muku names a measure about a yard and a half in 
length obtained by placing the tips of the fingers of the left hand 
on the chest, stretching the right arm as far as possible from the 
side, and taking the distance between the left elbow and the tips 
of the fingers of the right hand. The idea is that a tree planted on 
the night of Muku will bear a bunch of bananas corresponding 
in size to the muku measure. 

Old Hawaiians of Moanalua wait until the full of the moon 
(called mahealani), then, after the hole is dug, strip the clothing 
from a small boy, hold him suspended over the hole with his back 
to the moon and slip the plant into the hole. This method 
insures a large bunch of fruit within the year. 

The ordinary method is, after first making the hole, to grasp 
the young plant firmly, throw it over the shoulder, grunt and 
groan and stagger a little backward in dropping it into place, at 
the same time exclaiming, “Auwe! ka nui o keia maia, el” (“My! 
what a big bunch of bananas!’’).!® 

Mr. Joseph Emerson furnishes the following directions for 
planting banana shoots given to him in Hawaiian by J. Kaelema- 
kule of Kailua, Hawaii, on November 19, 1903: 

E kanu koke aku i na pohuli, oia ke mea e waliwali ai ka maia. O ka waiho 
loihi i na pohuli mamua o ke kanu ana, he-mea ia e uaua (loliloli) ai ka maia. 

Ke anoo ka kanu anai maa i na kanaka Hawait:— 

E ai a maona mamua o ke kanu ana. Aia a kupono ka lai ka lolo (aina awakea 


paha), alaila kanu. E umii ka hanu i ka wae hapai ae ai i ka pohuli ¢ 
hookomo iloko oka tna, ine he mea kaumaha la. O ke kumu o keia, i nui ka ahui 


‘8 In Fornander (op. cit., 6: 164) is quoted an incantation to be used at this time 
—It will take two men to carry it with difficulty.” 
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o ka maia). Mahope tho o ka uhi ana i ka lepo a paa ka pohuli e ku iho ka mea 
e kanu ana maluna pono o ka lua maia,e oithelei ana na wawae ma kela aoao a 
ma keia aoao oka lua, alaila e hoi mai ana ke aka a ku pono. Oia ke kumu e 
hua koke ai o ka maia, aole hoi e lolohi ka pii ana. A o ka oi loa aku no o ia 
ku ana iho maluna, e wehe loa ne ka lolewawae. 


Plant the shoots at once (after cutting). This makes the fruit luscious. 

Leaving them a long time before planting makes the fruit tough and unsound. 
Customary mode of planting practised by the Hawaiians:— 

Eat a hearty meal before planting. Wait until the sun is overhead, at noon, 
then plant. Hold the breath while taking up the shoot to place it in the hole, 
as if it were heavy (the reason for this is that the bunch may be large). After 
filling the earth about the shoot, the planter must stand over the hole with 
his legs straddling one on one side and the other on the other side of the hole, 
then stand upright over the shadow. Thus will the tree bear the sooner and 
not delay its growth. Best of all, while thus standing over the tree, take off 
entirely the trousers. 


TRAVELLING 


The traveller, no matter what the time of day, is welcomed 
hospitably with the call, “‘E-o! mai! mai a ai!’’, “Ho! come! come 
and eat!”” On Kauai, if one refused the first call one got no 
second, for some one would run ahead to the next house to warn 
against inviting the traveller in and so on to the second until 
he might go on all day half starved. He was expected to eat a 
little at each house—a bit of sweet potato at one place, a shrimp 
at another, a guava or orange at a third; in this way no one host 
would be incommoded. 

The old-fashioned Hawaiian was careful not to give a direct 
answer to the question where he was going, lest the spirits over- 
hear and bring him bad luck. He might say politely, “E hele ana 
au i kuu wahi e hele ai” (“I’m going where I am going”), or 
he might frame a riddling answer. “E hele ana i ka ohi-kihiki’”’ 
(“Going to dig with a sharp stick”), one answers on Hawaii. 

To the question whether one possesses a certain article, a 
negative answer is given by turning the palm (one or both) over 
quickly. An affirmative is expressed by coupling the particle 
“no” (truly, indeed) to the name of the thing inquired for. 
A story used to be current on Maui of two foreigners who nearly 
starved to death while travelling about the island because they 
were unfamiliar with the affirmative ‘‘no” in Hawaiian. 

Certain signs are concerned with the making of a journey. 
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If a hat unexpectedly falls off a peg, the owner will go somewhere. 
If it blows off the head while on a journey, the mission will be 
unsuccessful. It is considered unlucky to meet a person with the 
thumb thrust between the index and middle finger or one who 
draws down the lower eye-lid; an enemy will often do this to 
injure another. To meet a naked adult is bad luck, and should 
one stumble over a stone it is hopeless to go on. To meet a single 
blind man on the road, a lame man, a bow-legged or a hunchback 
is unlucky; but a combination of any two of these is a sign of 
good luck. In Kau district it is considered lucky to meet a cross- 
eyed man, but this is exceptional; ordinarily it is considered 
unlucky. Hawaiians never cross their hands behind their back 
while walking or talking to others; it is interpreted as a wish that 
burdens may be carried. Hiding the hand in the sleeve (called 
muumuu ka lima, or “crippling the hand’”’) also is regarded as a 
sign that a near relative will become a cripple. 

Animal signs which presage the coming of visitors do not differ 
much from those current in this country. In old days, if a number 
of cocks crowed at night a large number of guests were expected 
to visit the village. Such night-crowing is called “ulu-moku.” 
A cock crowing before the door is the sign of a stranger’s visit. 
If insects buzz about the nose, if a dog scampers about the yard in 
glee, if a plover (kolea) screams and flies about the yard, if a 
spider drops from its web to the floor, one may expect a visitor. 
If the spider turns and goes back again to the ceiling, the visitor 
is coming to gossip. If there are knots in its web, he will bring 
a present. If a spider drops to the floor at night, kill it or one 
will hear of a friend’s death. If a lizard drops in front of a person, 
he will have a present; if it falls upon a woman, she will have a 
lover. If a large night moth, a butterfly or a dragon-fly comes 
into the house, the family expect a long visit from a relative 
or friend. Throbbing of the knees has a similar meaning. An 
itching nose means a kiss; a throbbing right hand, a gift to be 
received; a throbbing left, a gift to be given; a twitching mouth 
a scolding to be given. If the left foot throbs, one will go on a 
visit ; if the right, one will have a visitor.’® 


19 See Fornander, 6: 132-134. 
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Clouds are in the first place weather signs®® and in the second 
place indications of the movements of chiefs.** This lore of the 
clouds is known to certain soothsayers called Poe-kilo-ouli, diviners 
from clouds. The sign clouds are those which lie low along the 
horizon, called ao ouli.22 When they follow the rim of the ocean 
they are known as ao ku; when they lie on the mountain-tops they 
are called maulu. The diviners distinguish spirits of the dead 
in the clouds and make connections between them and events to 
come. Before starting on a journey the head of the house will sit 
directly in front of his door and, after a muttered prayer to his god 
or to his ancestral guardian (awmakua), watch the shape the 
clouds take. If he lives near the shore he will watch the ao ku; 
if he lives in the uplands he will observe the maulu. If the clouds 
take the form of two men fighting, the journey will be futile; 
on the other hand, should he discern the animal shape of his au- 
makua he would be prospered. Shapes such as knives, spears, 
coffins, or a leering face are unlucky; a house means that the 
traveller will be kindly received; a calabash, that he will be 
given food; flowers or fruit, a woman, or a beckoning hand, are 
looked upon as signs of good omen. 

Rainbows are looked upon as signs of the approach of chiefs 
and their interpretation is handed down from generation to genera- 
tion in Hawaii. The following signs regarding rainbows are 
given by the old lady from Kona district on the island of Hawaii 
who is the last kahu (guardian) of the bones of Ke-alii-o-ke-lani, 
high chiefess of Olaa. If a rainbow has one foot at the door of 
a house and another over a near-by hill, a visiting chief will come 
from the direction of the hill. If one end rests on the ocean, a 
chief from over seas will appear, within five days. If both feet 
rest on the ocean, a chief is traveling over the sea. The rank 
of the visiting chief may also be gathered from observing the 
rainbow. A bow whose feet do not touch the earth belongs to a 
divine chief (alii akua) descended from the gods. It is called 


20 See Malo, 32, 33; Fornander, 6: 84-86. 

*! Described in Fornander, 6: 82-86. 

* Called oili in Fornander (6: 52), where they are listed among “those things in 
the heavens which were worshiped.” 
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onohi (“eye-ball’’) because it is believed that the gods from whom 
the chief claims descent give him this sign of their watchful care. 
Rainbows whose feet touch the earth are a sign of the alii aimoku, 
the “chiefs of the land,” who do not claim descent from chiefs 
migrating from the South Seas. These chiefs are called pu-oa. 
The predominating color in the rainbow is also important in 
determining the family of the chief to whom the sign belongs. If 
the dominant color is red, he claims the favor of Pe-le. The pure 
white rainbow belongs to Ka-moho-alii, king of the sharks and 
brother of Pe-le. Other signs also occur. A broken rainbow is 
called kahili. If it has only one leg and looks as if its top were 
broken, it is a sign of the chief’s death. The low-lying rainbow, 
the ua-koko, that rises after the sun is set is a sign of trouble and 
disease. 
THE WEATHER 


Propitious weather for any undertaking is in the hands of the 
gods. Rain at night after a supplication by day is a propitious 
sign assuring the petitioner of a gracious answer to his prayer. On 
the other hand the gods show their anger by sending bad weather 
during the day upon anyone who breaks their taboos. 

Mrs. Annie Aiona’s mother taught her children, when they 
went to the mountain after ferns and fruit, to repeat before 
plucking a red lehua blossom, “E, Pe-le, e! mai kahi lehua!”’ 
(“Oh, Pele, hearken! give a lehua-blossom.’’) because all things 
red belong to the volcano goddess. Country girls used always to 
observe this point of etiquette when they went on a tramp, else 
rain or mist would fall on the company. Mrs. Pukui was taught 
never to pluck flowers or berries on the way up the mountain, 
but to pluck them on the way down and to leave a bit at some 
legendary spot as a good-will offering. 

Particular caution is to be observed during a thunder-storm. 
When a clap of thunder is heard, all open dishes such as calabashes, 
bowls, baskets, flower-pots and cans should be removed from the 


*8 Diviners read the signs in relation to the prayer offered. See Fornander, 6: 
98-100. If rain falls when the pala fern is being plucked on the mountain for the sacri- 
fice at the breaking of the opelu fish taboo, it is considered a lucky sign. At the birth 
of a child of rank a storm is likely to sweep over the island, 
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front of the house to the back and turned upside down. The 
reason given for this precaution is lest Kane-hekili (Kane-of-the- 
thunder) should be angry to see them lying empty of offerings. 
Persons who are lying down should turn on their sides or face 
lest the god give them a slap in the pit of the stomach. No one 
should whisper; all should speak in loud tones lest the god suspect 
them of speaking ill of him; nor should one exclaim at the flashes 
of lightning. If a particularly loud clap of thunder is heard, 
some one is suspected of breaking the taboo. 

An old woman from Puna district says that lightning is 
feminine, thunder masculine. “Ke alii wahine!’’ (“The queen!’”) 
she said of a slight thunder-shower. A little boy in Puna called 
lightning ‘‘God’s light,” and Hawaiians believe that spirits are 
in the whirlwind. 

Certain signs presage rain or wind. When a koage (bosun bird) 
flies upland, a storm is coming. The iwa (the black frigate-bird) 
brings wind. If a maia (killer-whale) swims against the wind the 
weather will be clear; if with the wind, a storm is brewing. A whale 
leaping and blowing presages a storm. As soon as such a storm 
clears there will be found near shore thousands of young fish 
called ohua-manini. A ring around the moon is called /ua kalai lani 
and denotes rain. Rats scampering about the house are called 
ua lani pili and also signify storm. 

Particular legendary spots are especially associated with the 
activities of rain deities. Such a place is Ku-mauna in the foot- 
hills back of Hilea in Kau district. I have myself twice visited 
this place accompanied by its native keeper or his family and can 
testify to the awe with which it was surrounded at that time, in 
the winter of 1913.% The old keeper reminded us that we must on 
no account offend the rain deity by any “fooling.” At the entrance 
to the valley he made us dismount from our horses and went 
through a kind of baptismal ceremony for the “foreigner” ~(haole) 
from a little pool of water caught in the rock, for the once well 
watered valley is now quite dry. When we reached the lump of 


™ Fornander (Polynesian Race, 2: 243) speaks of the blot left by Kaeokulani 


upon the minds of Hawaiians because of his desecration of sacred places during his 
wars with Kamehameha. 
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lava rock on the floor of the valley which is supposed to represent 
the transformed body of the god, he clasped it very lovingly while 
relating in Hawaiian the story of its transformation. On the 
return ride he trilled an old oli (chant) which he abruptly ended 
when he caught us listening, for old Hawaiians are fearful of 
revealing to strangers the secrets of the gods. They call it Hoo- 
maauau wa i ke inoa o ke akua (“Taking the name of the god in 
vain”) and believe it leads to mischief. Though completely 
uninhabited at this time, the valley had formerly seen the habi- 
tation of a chief, a fact attested by the hollows scooped into a 
flat rock for the playing of the Hawaiian game of checkers. Still 
visible across the valley is the trail used by the king’s runners who 
took messages from one side of the island to the other. 

The story of Ku-mauna is taken directly from the account 
written down for me in 1913 by Mr. Joseph Emerson from the 
version given to him by Keoni Kupa, as the Hawaiians call the 
man who was formerly in charge of the Hilea sugar plantation. 
This John Searle had the story from Kaiwinui, the guardian of 
the valley. I myself saw the mass of rocks said to have been cast 
by the wrathful god into the yard of the profane manager of the 
plantation; and my guide showed me the particular plant men- 
tioned in Mr. Emerson’s story as substitute for the opelu fish,— 
because of the peculiar watered marking on its leaf like that on 
the fish’s back. The story told me at the time varied a trifle from 
Mr. Emerson’s: it was the first-fruits of his banana crop that the 
old god refused to Pe-le, and the time between the insult done by 
Mr. Searle to Ku-mauna’s elbow (the fire incident had fallen out) 
was shortened to a single day. 


THE LEGEND OF KU-MAUNA 


Ku-of-the-mountain was a tall foreigner (kaole) with a long beard who 
came to these islands from Kahiki. In his home at Kahiki he had been used 
to a liberal diet of bananas and before establishing himself in his new home 
he made diligent search for a place where bananas grew in abundance. Such 
a place he at length found in the district of Kau, Hawaii, in a very marshy 
inland section of Hilea south of and near the base of the lofty peak called 
Ka-iho-lena (“The-yellow-core,” name of a banana with pink flesh growing 
wild in Hawaii). In this rainy spot the rich iholena banana grew in great 
abundance. Here Ku-mauna built his hut and made his home. In addition 
to the bananas he raised enough taro for his own use; but the place was so 
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wet that he was in the habit of carrying his taro-roots to the seashore to cook 
and pound into poi. 

One day as Ku-mauna was opening his oven and taking out his hot taro, 
a woman whom he did not recognize stood before him and demanded some 
of the taro for herself.—‘“‘Why should I give any of my taro to you?” he said. 
“Would you refuse taro to Pe-le if she demanded it?” replied the woman. 
“Why should I give it to Pe-le since she is able to get it for herself?” said he. 
Upon this the woman with a look of fury in her eyes left him and he recog- 
nized that she was indeed Pe-le. On returning to his inland home, he found 
himself all doubled up by the cold with his hands pressed against his face. 
While he was in this posture, Pe-le suddenly came upon him in the form of a 
burning stream of pa-hoe-hoe lava (lava of the smooth, unbroken kind) and 
turned him into a solid rock; then she stopped, so that he now appears as the 
terminal point of the flow. 

Ku-mauna to-day often takes the form of a dog and imitates voices 
so as to cause people to be led astray in the woods. For this reason people 
visit his haunts in groups of two or more, never alone. 

Ku-mauna does not receive from the natives the worship usually given 
to a god. When, however, they want rain, they are in the habit of taking an 
opelu plant and smiting with it the rock which bears his name. This is 
supposed to bring rain. 

About the year 1896, Mr. John C. Searle, then in charge of the Hilea 
plantation, went with a party of natives to shoot wild cattle, but they were 
unsuccessful in securing any. On their return home they passed the Ku-mauna 
boulder. Stopping for a moment, Mr. Searle jestingly said, “Here is the 
cause of our not getting anything!” So saying, he pointed his rifle and fired 
a charge straight at Ku-mauna. The natives who were with him were horrified 
at this defiant act and fled into the woods,—he saw nothing more of them until 
he got home. Some time later, after a period of prolonged drought, he broke 
off a piece from the same boulder and carried it home with him. Then, taking 
a Hawaiian named Kainoa-kupuna with him into the kitchen, he threw the 
piece into the fire saying as he did so, “There, Ku-mauna, I am throwing 
you into the fire where it is hot; there is nothing that will cool you but water. 
If you want to keep yourself cool you will have to send water.’”’ Two or three 
weeks after this, the greatest flood ever known (in these parts) visited Hilea 
and Kaalaiki. A tremendous freshet poured down from the mountain bring- 
ing with it a great quantity of stones and boulders with which the beautiful 
garden (in the rear) of Mr. Searle’s house was completely covered. The 
natives believe that this was due to the insult offered to Ku-mauna. 


THE Fotx-Lore FounDaATION, 
Vassar COLLEGE 


‘NOTES ON TETE DE BOULE ETHNOLOGY 
By D. S. DAVIDSON 


HE Téte de Boule Indians, who call themselves Tcekamék'*- 
irintwak' or Whitefish people, inhabit that region of western 
Quebec Province which is bounded by the Trenche river on 
the east and approximately by the Megiskan river on the west, 
a distance of about 160 miles. To the north, in general, it may be 
said that their country extends as far as the height of land separat- 
ing the St. Lawrence basin from the James Bay and Hudson Bay 
watershed. The southern boundary however which is undergoing 
constant modification due to the northern invasion of white 
trappers, may be but temporarily placed at about 150 miles south 
of the northern limit. 
ETHNOLOGICAL POSITION 
The Téte de Boule occupy an interesting ethnographical 
location. On the east they are contiguous to the Montagnais of 
the Lake St. John band (Piakwagami iriniwak, people ofthe lake 
with a shallow bottom); on the northeast they meet the Mis- 
tassini Naskapi band of Lake Mistassini (Mistassini iriniwak, Big 
Rock people) ; to the north they come in contact with the Waswan- 
ipi Cree (Waswanipi iriniwak, given as “People of the place 
where they spear fish at night by the light of a birchbark torch’’); 
and to the west and southwest they are neighbors to the Algonquins 


1 Dr. Speck has recorded various terms for the Téte de Boule which may be cog- 
nates of this word. The Montagnais of Lake St. John have given him the term Sagami 
in reference to them. The informant suggested “long river” as a meaning. Another 
term he has recorded for them is Ogicd‘kamiiu, secured from a Téte de Boule who 
resided at Lake St. John. This term and its Montagnais cognate Otcdkami ilnats 
may be translated as “People on the other watershed.” Still another term the Mon- 
tagnais apply to the Téte de Boule is matacé wilnits, “Lookout people.”” Undoubtedly 
this is used in reference to the Téte de Boule who trade at Weymontachingue, for the 
latter themselves gave me the meaning of “lookout” for their expression wemutdci, 
from which the name of the post is said to be derived. 

* This term is a cognate of Tég4zi -bi -win -in -iwag, the name the River Desert 
band call themselves. See F. G. Speck, River Desert Indians of Quebec, Indian Notes, 
Museum of the American Indian, 4: 240, 1927. 
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It is therefore important to note that the Téte de Boule 
inhabit the strategic geographical location intermediate between 
the two main subculture divisions of northeastern North America, 
namely the Montagnais-Naskapi area of the Labrador peninsula 
and the Algonquin-Ojibwa area of the Great Lakes region. 

It is in this respect that the Téte de Boule may be of far more 
significance to the ethnologist than is at first apparent. As an 
individual group they are perhaps of no greater importance than 
any other northern band, and in many respects are far surpassed 
in wealth of aboriginal institutions by a majority of their con- 
temporaries. However, from the viewpoint of ethnology, in the 
strict sense of the word, the ethnographical location of these 
people claims for them a position of primary significance. 

American ethnologists in recent years have devoted much 
attention to the interesting problem of culture diffusion, and in 
many instances have succeeded in tracing selected culture traits 
and complexes to their possible points of origin. In this respect 
however northeastern North America has been so inadequately 
known in the past that similar studies for this region have been 
severely handicapped. The characteristics of the Algonquin- 
Ojibwa group have been fairly well determined for some time, 
but until recently very little detailed information has been avail- 
able about the Montagnais-Naskapi people of Labrador. The 
quantity of information concerning the latter group however 
has now become sufficiently great to allow Dr. Speck, who hzs 
been the principal investigator in this field, to make a preliminary 
ethnological classification of this sub-area.* With this classification 
as a basis it is now possible to recognize certain characteristic 
differences between the Montagnais-Naskapi and the Algonquin- 
Ojibwa sub-culture areas. 

The question now arises therefore with which of these sub- 
areas the geographically intermediate Téte de Boule are more 
closely affiliated. A consideration of their material culture leaves 
no doubt in my mind of their cultural connection with the Al- 
gonquin-Ojibwa group to the west. Their use of cradle-boards, 


* F. G. Speck, Culture Problems of Northeastern North America, Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society, 65: No. 4, 1926. 
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square-headed snowshoes, and bark wigwams; their method of 
construction of canoes with sharp up-turned ends, with long 
strips from end to end, and with an absence of a cuff or diaper, 
all indicate western, and in the case of the canoes, southern or 
Wabanaki influence. The double-headed drum is another object 
of western derivation, although this trait has crossed the Trenche 
river, for it is also found among the Lake St. John band of Mon- 
tagnais. The Téte de Boule also manufacture a greater variety 
of types of moccasins and in this respect, western influence may 
again be recognized. It is indeed interesting and important to 
note therefore that, with the exception just noted, the Trenche 
river constitutes an almost exact eastern boundary of these 
western influences. Western culture traits which appear so strong 
among the Téte de Boule seem to have had but little, if any, 
influence to the east of the Trenche river. 

On the other hand, the Trenche also represents the western 
boundary of the Montagnais-Naskapi sub-culture group. The 
western limit of the distribution of the typical toque of the women, 
the method of wearing hair bobs over the ears, and the use of the 
nimaban‘ as a hunting charm is marked by the Trenche. These 
traits, with others, are absent among the Téte de Boule. 

The Trenche river, to emphasize this point again, is also in 
certain respects the dividing line in folklore.6 The Téte de Boule 
tell many stories concerning Wisakedjak indicating western in- 
fluence, but the Lake St. John band of Montagnais have little 
more than heard of him. On the other hand, the Montagnais- 
Naskapi tales about Atikwabeo, or Caribou-man, seem to be 
unknown among the Téte de Boule. 

From a linguistic point of view, the Trenche also constitutes 
the dividing line between these two great sub-culture areas and, 
in this respect we again find the Téte de Boule affiliated with 
the Algonquin-Ojibwa, for like the latter they preserve the 
palatal stop before the light vowels, in contrast to the Montagnais- 


*F. G. Speck and G. G. Heye, Hunting Charms of the Montagnais and the 
Mistassini, Indian Notes and Monographs, Heye Foundation, 1921. 

*D. S. Davidson, Some Téte de Boule Tales, Journal of American Folklore 
(in press). 
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Naskapi who, as is well known, change the stop to an affricative 
in the same position. 

A summary of the foregoing information, on the basis of 
cultural and linguistic evidence therefore offers abundant proof, 
at least to my way of thinking, for considering the Téte de Boule 
as the most eastern exponents of the Algonquin-Ojibwa type of 
culture. The consequent establishment of the Trenche river as 
the line of culture cleavage between that culture group and that 
of the Montagnais-Naskapi peoples of the Labradorean area 
would seem to be permissible. It appears necessary therefore 
to reverse the opinion of Chamberlain® who, without the knowl- 
edge of our recently acquired data, considered the Téte de Boule 
as “apparently closely affiliated with the Montagnais.” 


PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS 


The reason why these people have been given the name “Téte 
de Boule” is quite apparent when their cephalous characteristics 
are taken into consideration. As the term implies, these people 
are characterized by a pronounced brachycephaly. 

The following indices are computed from measurements taken 
from thirty adult Téte de Boule and seven boys. Although they 
do not represent a sufficient number of individuals to permit 
definite conclusions, they nevertheless present some interesting 
manifestations. 


Cephalic Half-Breeds 
Index Male MaleChildren Female Male Female 
6-15 
77 1 
78 2 
79 1 
80 2 
81 2 1 2 1 
82 1 1 
83 2 
84 6 2 
85 3 3 2 


* Archaeological Report, 1905, Toronto, 1906, p. 123. 
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Cephalic Half-Breeds 
Index Male Male Children Female Male Female 
6—15 

86 1 
87 1 
88 1 1 
89 

90 1 


The average cephalic index for sixteen males is thus between 
83 and 84, that for seven male children between 84 and 85, and 
that of eight females between 85 and 86. The variation for males 
ranges between 80 and 85, that for the children from 81 to 88, 
while that for females extends from 81 to 90. The half-breeds 
however in both sexes show much lower indices than those of a 
purer ethnic extraction. The cephalic indices of five male half- 
breeds range between 78 and 82, with a mean index of 80, while 
the index of a single female half-breed is 77. If future measure- 
ments on a sufficient number of individuals should establish a 
true average for the Téte de Boule within the limits recorded 
above, that is, between 83 and 86, the intimation made by Boas 
twenty years ago, that a short-headed_people might still survive 
to the east of the eastern Ojibwa, would be verified.’ 

In spite of the obvious importance and accessibility of the 
Téte de Boule, they have received almost no attention from an 
ethnological viewpoint. 

The information herein presented was secured in the winter, 
spring and summer of 1925, when the writer visited the three 
sub-bands mentioned below, for the purpose of inquiring into 
their land tenure system. Several weeks in all were spent at the 
various meeting-places of the Indians. 

Of the past history of these people practically nothing, as 
far as 1 am aware, has been recorded. Early explorers in general 
have mentioned them only by name. Ethnologists in the past 
have given them almost no consideration, with the consequent 
result that, due to the influences of Christianity and civilization, a 
great amount of their aboriginal culture has been irretrievably lost. 


7 F. Boas, Archaeological Report, 1905, Toronto, 1906, p. 88. 
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PRESENT CONDITION 


The younger generation in particular is rapidly adopting the 
principles of civilization. When it is realized that each family 
lives by itself in the heart of the woods, on its own hunting reserve 
for approximately nine months of the year, with practically no 
opportunities for social contacts, the progress these people have: 
made is indeed remarkable. This advance has been most pro- 
found in material culture, and as a result such articles as canvas- 
canoes, victrolas, hand-power sewing-machines, manufactured 
clothing, cooking-utensils and other such objects of European 
industry, are now regarded as almost indispensable articles by 
every family. 

In diet however there has been but little change as a result 
of the influence of the white man. It is true that, when quartered 
during the summer near the post of the traders, the natives will 
take advantage of their opportunity to satisfy their epicurean 
wants by the purchase of candies, canned fruits, flour and other 
staple foods, but for the remainder of the year these luxuries are 
necessarily dispensed with, because of the impossibility of trans- 
porting a sufficient supply for the winter to their distant family 
hunting lands. A family, I have been told, will often depart from 
the post in September with but one or two bags of flour to last 
them in many cases until the following spring. There is practically 
no demand for vegetables and this, we may feel sure, is due for 
the most part to the fact that vegetables were never known to 
these northern peoples, who in their aboriginal state neither 
practised farming nor seem to have been acquainted with its 
‘products. The people were, and still are, strictly hunters, each 
family wandering in a nomadic fashion over its own inherited 
district. As a result of this mode of living far from the trader’s 
post (their base of supplies for most things other than game), 
their diet in the bush is almost exclusively a meat one. The moose, 
beaver, and rabbit furnish the principal food supply. 

In recent years, wooden houses have been constructed by 
many of the natives on the so-called reserves near the trading- 
posts. These houses range in quality from squalid huts to pre- 
tentious, well-kept cottages. An example of how objects of foreign 
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material culture may be adopted by a people before the true sig- 
nificance of use becomes understood is strikingly demonstrated in 
this case. For though many families own good dwellings, in many 
instances they never really occupy them during the few months 
spent around the post, but often pitch their tents alongside the 
buildings and live under the canvas. Firewood is stored to dry 
in the front room of the house and 1s carried out to the camp fire 
as it is needed. The situation as described above is especially 
typical of the Weymontachingue group and to a lesser degree of 
those at Manouan. At Obidjuan however these indications of a 
cultural lag can be found in very few instances. In nearly all 
respects, the Obidjuan Indians seem to be the most progressive 
of all the Téte de Boule, in contrast to those at Weymontachingue 
who appear to be the least so. 

The Provincial Government of Quebec has recently established 
schools at Obidjuan and Weymontachingue and is considering 
the extension of this service in the near future to Manouan. 
Classes are conducted from June 1 to October 1 and instruction 
is given in the reading and writing of the French language. It is 
indeed surprising to note the eagerness with which these un- 
tutored people seize the opportunity to learn the rudiments of 
education. The children, as a group, seem to be enthusiastic in 
their classroom work and many of them show considerable ability 
in assimilating the French language. The parents, too, as a rule, 
show considerable interest in the schoolwork of their children 
and when able, do all in their power to aid them in their studies. 
Many of the adults have acquired in some mysterious manner 
a slight knowledge of reading and writing. 

With these civilizing influences therefore it is not surprising 
to find a decadence of aboriginal institutions. Each generation 
is accepting an increasing amount of European culture, both 
materially and mentally, and with this increasing influence there 
results, as might be expected, a proportionate decrease of their 
own native culture. Many of their old institutions have been 
discontinued, either in whole or in part, and in some cases they 
appear to have been forgotten. Others however while regarded 
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as “old-fashioned” by many, are still remembered and considered 
as something inherently their own. 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 


In the past, succession to the position of chieftain has been 
strictly hereditary, excepting exigent occasions that made it 
impractical to follow the ordinary practice. This age-old custom 
of hereditary chieftainship however is beginning to lose favor 
at the present day, and the installation of a new leader is coming 
gradually to be made through more democratic institutions. Let 
us take, for example, the existing situation at the Weymont 
sub-band. The present chieftain is the fourth member of his pater- 
nal family who has held this office. The order has been as follows: 

1. Nabowits.* This chief is reputed to have received a medal 

from George III. It has been handed down to each succeed- 
ing chief. 


® The veracity of the dates implied to the reigns of Nabowits (1) and his son 
Petikwi (2) may be assumed. The present incumbent Charles Petikwi (4), who gives 
his age as 63, has only been in office for four years. Conceding his father to have been 
at least 20-25 years his elder, the age of the latter would have been between 83 and 88 
today if he were alive. In 1862, therefore, his age would have been between 20 and 25 
and for that reason it seems logical to believe that his father (2) was living and was 
chief at the time the Hudson’s Bay Company medal was given. We can attempt, also, 
to affirm the receipt of the medal from George III by Nabowits (1). It must be re- 
membered that, theoretically at least, the first-born generally succeeded his father. 
Taking into consideration the almost certainty of early marriages, twenty to twenty- 
five years does not seem an excessive age difference between father and son. This 
difference can at least be accepted as the very minimum. If Petikwi (2), the recipient 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company medal, was from 20 to 25 years older than his son, his 
age would have been between 40 and 50 in 1862 and he would have been born some- 
time between the years 1812 and 1822. Nabowits (1), his father, if we still assume a 
minimum 20 to 25 year generation, would have been born between the years 1787 and 
1802. If the former date may be accepted as being the nearest correct, it would have 
been possible, although, it must be admitted, improbable, for Nabowits to have 
assumed the chieftainship during or before 1810, the year when George III lost his 
mind and his son George IV became regent. We have overlooked the possibility 
however that the assumption of a 20 to 25 year generation may be too small or that 
there may have been an exception to our theoretical succession in that a younger son 
may have succeeded his father in some instance due to the death or incompetefice of 
the oldest son. This would automatically increase the assumed age difference between 
father and son and might set the date of birth of Nabowits back several years. Although 
it is impossible to prove the veracity of these reports, it may be logically accepted that 
the native tradition of the incumbency of chieftain has some semblance of truth. 
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2. Petikwi, son of No. 1. This chief is reported to have 
received a medal from the Hudson Bay Company in 1862. 

3. Petikwi, Louis, son of No. 2. 

4. Petikwi, Charles, son of No. 3. and present chief. 


This chronological order of a son succeeding his father may be 
taken as typical of the aboriginal system of succession in the 
position of chieftain. 

Today however there is a new political philosophy developing. 
Charles Petikwi, the present chief, upon the death of his father 
in 1921 was affirmed as chief by popular acclaim. The fact that he 
succeeded his father loses its hereditary significance because of 
this referendum. The present chief was acceptable for succession 
because of his personal ability to fill the position and because of 
his speaking knowledge of French and several Algonkian dialects. 
I was particularly interested to inquire into the possibilities of 
incumbency in the event of his death. The older men, although 
still admitting that the rightful successor should be the older son 
of the chief, now 15 years of age, were in general quite dubious 
as to the youth’s ability. Some frankly stated that they were 
opposed to him, and even though he shall have attained maturity 
upon the death of his father it is doubtful whether he will be able 
to secure sufficient support to enable him to hold the position. 
It thus seems that an internal political evolution is gradually 
taking place in the minds of the people, with the probable result 
that the next chief may be installed entirely by election and the 
control of the office by the Petikwi family may become re- 
linquished. 

In the Manouan sub-band, we find a similar breaking down of 
the ancient customs. The father of David Kaweasikitc was chief 
several years ago. Upon his death, his son David refused to 
accept the position, claiming that he did not feel himself qualified 
to hold it. He maintained that he did not have influence over 
the people, which he said was a requisite for a chief. Accordingly, 
the people chose Louis Neoashits who was originally from Was- 
wanipi. Upon the death of Louis the group carried out the old 
custom, and incidentally the wishes of Louis, accepting as chief 
his son, St. Denis Neoashits. This man, the present chief, is not 
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held in very high esteem. He is criticised in particular for his 
lack of interest in the affairs of the people, and because he attaches 
but little importance to his position. In reality the present chief 
is James Moore, a half-breed who generally acts as spokesman 
for the group and exercises what little influence exists. 

At Obidjuan, the group has in recent years installed the 
positions of two sub-chiefs. The present chief is Gabrial Awashish, 
a member of a very numerous and influential family. He inherited 
his position from his father. One sub-chief is Robert Chachia, 
the other is Paul Meigwesh. There seems to be no hereditary 
value placed on the office of sub-chief, as Paul Meigwesh was 
selected to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Louis Weésinaw. 
The natives gave no explanation for the creation of the positions 
of these two sub-chiefs, except the generalization that the chief 
needed some assistants. The Obidjuan sub-band is by far the 
largest in population, numbering 144 in all, and this fact may have 
had some influence on the question. However, it must be noticed 
that the establishment of these positions may be the subconscious 
result of a natural diffusion of the idea from the southwest.® 

The typical political organization of native northeastern 
America has been designated as the band.'® There are about 
twenty such bands in the Labrador peninsula alone. In general, 
the term “band” applies to a group of independent families 
inhabiting a geographical unit, speaking the same language or 
dialect, sharing the same or similar customs, and regarding them- 
selves as a unified political group. This definition implies a 
political unity, and it is in this respect that the Téte de Boule 
differ from the neighboring standard type of band. In this sense, 
in reference to the Téte de Boule, the term is a misnomer, for in 
reality there are three such organizations, three bands in one. 
Each of these is a political and social unit in itself and maintains 
no official relations with the other two. The three however 


® Vide, F. G. Speck, Memoir 70, G. S. 1915. The institution of having assistant 
chieftains is much more regular and permanent in the Ottawa valley and may be of 
Iroquoian derivation. 

10 J. R. Swanton, The Social Organization of American Tribes, American Anthro- 
pologist, 7: No. 4, 1905. F. G: Speck, The Social Structure of the Northern 
Algonkian, Publications of the American Sociological Society, 12, 1917. 
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regard themselves jointly as one people, that is, they are all 
Tcekamék' iriniwak; the language is the same for all three, and 
there is practically no difference in culture. For this reason it 
seems legitimate to consider the three divisions as jointly con- 
stituting a band with a tripartite division into what we may call 
sub-bands. The sub-bands are thus political units which together 
form a linguistic and ethnic but non-political band. 

Each of these three sub-bands has its individual rendezvous or 
headquarters, and it is from these places that the sub-bands have 
derived their names. We may thus speak of the Weymontachingue 
or Weymont sub-band, the Manouan sub-band and the Obidjuan 
sub-band, each one constituting in all respects except as noted 
above, the characteristics of individual bands. 

According to native tradition, the Téte de Boule have been 
divided into sub-bands for some time. It must not be implied from 
this however that this subdivision has always been in three parts, 
nor that the geographical boundaries of the sub-bands have always 
been the same as they are today. Historical evidence shows that 
until comparatively late in the nineteenth century there existed 
a fourth sub-band which had an organization similar to the others. 
The rendezvous of this group was located at Kokokash" and the 
natives were known as Kokokash Téte de Boule. A Hudson Bay 
Company post was established here for these people but has 
now been abandoned for several years. The present name of the 
place is Du Plessis. 

It is important to note that the Kokokash sub-band, situated 
as they were on that part of the St. Maurice river where they 
would come into first contact with the whites, has been the first 
to lose its identity, to disintegrate. With the gradual invasion 
of the Europeans into the St. Maurice country, came a correspond- 
ing decrease in opportunity to earn a living in aboriginal ways. 
The Indians attempted to meet these new conditions by con- 
centrating their population in those districts where the least 
white influence was being felt. Their children, when they married, 


1 Kokokac, owl hiding from kokoko, owl, and kaco, to hide one’s self. It was so 
named from the tradition that an Iroquois once hid in the top of a tree there and called 
like an owl. 
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took up their abode in the land of the family whose holding was 
the furthest removed from the area under white influence, ir- 
respective of the parental family to which the land belonged. As 
the old folks died, the family hunting lands which were located 
in the invaded area were abandoned, one by one, to make way 
for the invading whites. Sagacious parents influenced their 
children to choose marriages with individuals of other groups 
in order that hunting lands might be insured to them. With such 
internal changes taking place over the course of many years, the 
numbers of the Kokokash sub-band gradually diminished until 
it was no longer possible to maintain the integrity of the group 
as such. From the point of view of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
trading became so poor that it was no longer profitable to maintain 
a company store. The abandonment of the post marked the utter 
collapse of the group as an independent sub-band, for the few 
families, which still remained in the neighborhood, commenced 
to trade at the next nearest post, some going up the river to 
Weymontachingue and some crossing the height of land to go to 
Pointe Bleu, the trading post of the Lake St. John band. It is 
with the latter people however that most of the Kokokash 
Indians have come to be identified in the present day. Not only 
are there many individuals at Lake St. John who are able to trace 
their lineage to Kokokash, but there are also several old men and 
women who remember the days before the post was deserted. 

The disintegration of the Kokokash sub-band has influenced 
the Weymontachingue sub-band and the Lake St. John band in 
two ways. First, their numbers have been increased, and secondly, 
their boundaries have consequently been extended to include the 
territories of the new members. This instance constitutes a good 
example of how the boundaries of a band or sub-band may change 
as the result of outside influences. In respect to the people, how- 
ever, their manner of living continued the same as usual, except 
for the change required in going to their new rendezvous, their 
new trading post. 

At the present time a similar change is taking place in the 
southern territories of the Manouan sub-band, which are located 
on the border of white contact. White trappers are yearly extend- 
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ing their trapping and hunting operations further and further 
into Indian country. Many years therefore may not elapse 
before the history of the Manouan people may duplicate in part, 
at least, that of the Kokokash Indians. 

The political organization of the Téte de Boule is almost 
anarchistic. There is no formal government in the sense of an 
organized regulatory body. Considering the band as a whole, 
no governing individual or group exists, for, as I have pointed out, 
the band as here described in relation to the Téte de Boule is 
not a political but an ethnic group composed of three sub-bands, 
each of which maintains no official relations with the other two. 
The sub-bands themselves however do have political leaders— 
chiefs—and the latter exercise what little political authority 
exists in their respective band subdivisions; yet, and this point 
must be emphasized, although each is in all respects a chief in 
his own sub-band, the chiefs, neither individually nor jointly, 
constitute officers of the band proper in any capacity whatsoever. 
Each sub-band represents a sovereign unit unto itself and it is only 
in relation to it that its chief is recognized as a political leader. 

A chief of the modern Téte de Boule sub-band exercises but 
little control over his group. In the first place, there are no instru- 
mental methods by which laws might be enforced, and secondly, 
there are no laws. The political basis of these people, like their 
social structure, rests entirely upon the institution of the family. 
The will of each individual is paramount and is dominated by the 
authority of no other. The father of the family is recognized as 
the leader of that group, but his authority is of a rather indefinite 
nature. There seems to be no other body, either social or political, 
which has the power to enforce the obedience of the individual, 
either physically or mentally. All members of the group, like 
those of other northern bands, are allowed practically free reign 
in action andt hought. Although they do, as individuals and 
as a group, conform to certain behavior norms, this manifestation 
is rather the result of habit and volition than of regulative control 
or official enforcement. Of course taboos exist but their ob- 
servance is subconscious on the part of each member. Certain 
actions are performed or avoided because, according to the public 
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mind, a well brought up individual should do so. There seems 
therefore to be but little need for a political official. As noted 
above, there are no formal inter-band, intra-band or inter-sub- 
band relations;.wars have ceased, and therefore in general there 
is but little need for a leader under present conditions. 

It seems reasonable to believe however that in the past a chief 
exercised much greater authority than is apparent today, and 
this point of view is upheld by native tradition. The many in- 
vasions of the Iroquois into this general region undoubtedly gave 
rise to a much greater prominence in leadership than exists at 
present. Today the people, theoretically at least, are secure 
under a European form of government, and this reason may have 
contributed toward the decadence of their aboriginal system. 

From all indications it is probable that even in the old days 
the main functions of a chief were more social than political. It 
was his prerogative to take the lead in the ceremonies performed 
before the advent and influence of Christianity. Christianity 
however has released him from this social activity with the 
coming of the Christian priest, the Church now assuming social 
leadership and replacing native festivities, which it has prohibited, 
with Christian ceremonies. In this social and religious field 
therefore the power of the chief has steadily diminished, so that 
his influence represents but a thin shell of its former significance. 

HUuNTING TERRITORIES 


The system of land tenure of the Téte de Boule is typical 
of a band in the northeast.” The entire territory of each sub-band 
is divided into family districts, which are owned and occupied 
by individual families. 

Each family district is bounded by natural landmarks such 
as rivers, lakes, or ridges of land, and the boundaries are well 
known by the natives." Not only the owner, as might be expected, 


2 Vide, F. G. Speck, The Social Organization of the Northeastern Algonkian. 

3 The family hunting territories described below were outlined on the map in 
almost every instance either by the actual owners themselves or by their relatives. 
Owing to the inadequate maps of this unsurveyed region, it is probable that many 
inaccuracies exist. In many cases, the Indians in marking out their lands, were forced 
to guess at their estate boundaries because the maps did not indicate all the natural 
features which are so important to them. 
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but also the other members of the sub-band, are acquainted at 
least in a general way with the territories of their neighbors. 
Trespassing by strangers at the present day although resented 
is not regarded so seriously as in aboriginal times. Then it was 
punishable by death or by disease and misfortune brought on 
by a conjuror. The influence of civilization has contributed much 
toward the breaking down of this old, economically and politically 
just aboriginal method of protection, but the modern European 
form of control which has usurped the aboriginal method, has not 
extended its influence far enough to protect these people from 
the destructive invasions of the white trapper and unscrupulous 
Indians. 

Another institution that prevailed in aboriginal days in con- 
nection with the family hunting-territory system, but which has 
fallen into disuse as a result of European contact, is that of game 
farming. Until quite recently a large part, perhaps a fourth, of 
the family preserve was closed to hunting for a season to allow 
an increase in the animal population. A beaver colony for 
example was never reduced to less than two or three adults, 
which were left for breeding purposes. Today these conservation 
methods have been discarded in districts where white trappers 
operate. If the Indian spares the life of any sort of game, the 
animal is almost certain to be taken by the whites whose interest 
is purely seasonal and who may hunt and trap in a different 
locality the following year. The Indian therefore rather than 
lose the profits accruing from a bountiful catch, has been com- 
petitively forced to adopt the methods of his opponents. 

The individual right to possession of the land is a custom of 
immemorial antiquity. Each hunter receives his strip of territory 
by inheritance from his father, who for his part had received it in 
a similar manner. The method by which large family tracts have 
been broken up and distributed to male children (in normal 
procedure) is evidenced in many instances by the possession of 
contiguous territories by brothers or cousins with a common 
family name. The Téte de Boule furnish several good examples 
of this process. For instance, the Petikwi family of the Weymon- 
tachingue sub-band, own and occupy territories 1, 2, 3, and 4 
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(see map). Charles Petikwi, the chief (number 1), is a brother 
of Alexandre (number 2) and Louison (number 4), while Testababi 
Petikwi (number 3) is his father’s brother. In the Manouan sub- 
band territories 18, 19 and 20 are owned and occupied by Joseph 
Djubé, his son William and his brother George Djubé respectively. 
The territory marked x is claimed by the Djubé’s to constitute 
part of their ancestral hunting land which, due to the invasion 
of the white trappers, has been abandoned." 

Perhaps the best example of the manner in which an ancestral 
territory may be subdivided in the course of several generations is 
demonstrated by the Awashish family of Obidjuan. This large 
family group which furnishes the chief, and which constitutes 
about one-third of the population of this sub-band, is concentrated, 
with one exception, in the contiguous area represented on the 
map by the territories 27 to 35 inclusive. The chief, Gabrial 
Awashish, inhabits territory number 27 while his two sons Malik 
and Basil occupy the contiguous territories 30 and 31 respectively. 
Toma Awashish, a cousin of the chief, lives in number 28 and his 
son, Jean Pierre, occupies the next strip (number 29). Another 
cousin of the chief, Louis Awashish, inhabits number 35. Territory 
32 belongs to Pierre Awashish, the chief’s uncle. Territories 33 
and 34, respectively, are owned by Edward and Simon Awashish 
(the latter deceased). The exact relationship of these men to the 
chief, however, was not recorded. 

The Chachia family is another large and prominent group of 
Obidjuan. Its land is centered along both sides of the height of 
land in territories 36 to 41 inclusive. Territory 36 is owned by 
Francois Chachia and a continuation of this strip across the height 
of land belongs to his brother Robert (39), one of the two sub- 
chiefs. Territory 37 is inhabited by John Chachia, the nephew of 
36 (probably the son of 39). Number 38 is owned by Pierre 
Chachia, the son of 39. Joseph Chachia inhabits territory 41 


“ It is probable that the territories listed for the Manouan sub-band are somewhat 
exaggerated in respect to their southern limit. The Wabanaki, who once lived to the 
south of the Téte de Boule, according to the information collected by Hallowell, 
included part of this district in their hunting lands. With the withdrawal of the 
Wabanaki from this general region, the Manouan people undoubtedly extended their 
hunting operations southward into the vacated area. 
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and his son, Toma, has the contiguous district to the south, 
number 40. 

Still another example is furnished by the Weésinaws. This 
family occupies the enormous territory included in the districts 51, 
52, and 53. Mathias (52) and Lesime (53) are brothers who inher- 
ited their land from their father, Louis, who was a sub-chief before 
his death. Thelatter alsoleft part of hisland to hisbrother Mathias. 

There are many instances however where a family territory 
has been subdivided and distributed to a son or sons during the 
life-time of the father who still retained a part for himself. Several 
examples may be cited to illustrate this point. William Djube (19), 
son of 18, received his territory from his father some years ago, 
whereas his brother, Solomon, although married, still lives with 
the father and will inherit on the death of the latter the remaining 
part of the original territory. Chief Gabrial Awashish (27) has 
already given territories to his sons, Malik (30) and Basil (31), 
while another married son hunts with him at home. Toma 
Awashish (28) has appropriated a strip to his son, Jean Pierre (29), 
but Matthew and Moise, although married, both remain on their 
father’s land. Other examples of instances where a father, during 
his lifetime, has given a son a district are shown by coupled 
territories 38 and 39, 40 and 41, and 48 and 49. 

In other territories however the district is not divided until 
after the death of the father, although it is generally well known 
just what intentions the father had concerning territorial sub- 
division and these ideas are respected and carried out. Although 
actual division does not take place in most instances until after 
the father’s death, the married son, accompanied by his family, 
often, if not generally, hunts alone, apart from his father and 
independently of the restricted part of the whole family area 
utilized by the latter. This in reality amounts to a territorial 
subdivision during the life of the father. 

The Téte de Boule family territories, as a general rule, are 
patrilocal, that is, the wife comes to live on the property of her 
husband. This is as might be expected where the inheritance of 
real property follows the male line. There are however certain 
exceptions to this generalization which must be noted. When the 
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male-line of the family becomes extinct and there is.a. daughter, 
it is customary for her husband when she marries to receive her 
father’s property. This point is well illustrated by the situation 
in territory 34 where recently old Simon Awashish died leaving 
a daughter but no sons. For a while the girl lived with friends, 
but upon her marriage in the summer of 1925-to Micheal Nara 
of Lake St. John, the young couple returned to the family land 
which is now regarded as belonging to Nara. 

Another example is furnished by territory 32. In this instance, 
the owner of the property, old Pierre Awashish, is still living. He 
has but one daughter, who will be his sole survivor. The daughter 
is married to Arthur Cleary, who at present hunts with Pierre, 
and who, upon the death of the latter, will inherit the property. 

At Weymont a similar situation is in process of development. 
Old Testababi Petikwi (3) has no sons but has taken William 
Chilton, his daughter’s husband and son of Richard Chilton (7) 
to aid him in hunting. Upon Testababi’s death, territory 3 will 
descend to this son-in-law. 

There are causes other than the extinction of the male line 
however which may cause the matrilocal determination of terri- 
tories. In territory 13, for example, it will be noted that Dominik 
Moar, a son-in-law of St. Denis Neoashits, has taken up his abode 
on his wife’s family’s land in spite of the fact that St. Denis, 
who has four younger children, has also a married son who lives 
and hunts upon it. However, there might be less opportunity for 
Dominik if he stayed at home on the land of his father, James 
Moar (22) for Onisime Petikwi has lived there since his marriage 
to Moar’s daughter—another example of matrilocal residence. 
Again in territory 16 another instance of matrilocalism is develop- 
ing. Cesare Moar, another son of 22, is married to the daughter 
of David Kaweasikitc and is already living upon the latter’s land. 
It is interesting to note in this marriage, if the statements concern- 
ing the family genealogy have been truthfully made, that we have 
an example of cross-cousin marriage, for Cesare’s mother is reputed 
to be the sister of David Kaweasikitc. Since the wedding was al- 
lowed, marriage between first cousins being frowned upon by the 
Church, there may be a discrepancy in the genealogical records. 
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Territory 22, the district of James Moar, presents an interest- 
ing example of how the family name of the owner of a territory 
may change with each generation. A generation ago, territory 22 
belonged to the father of David Kaweasikitc, who was then chief. 
James Moar at that time came to Manouan and married the 
former’s daughter. Upon the death of Kaweasikitc, district 22 
was left to Moar, and district 16, the remainder of the old man’s 
land, was bequeathed to his own son, David, the present owner. 
When James Moar dies, territory 22 in all probability will be 
subdivided and Onisime Petikwi will receive a share of it. In 
three successive generations, therefore, territory 22 will have 
changed hands three times, passing from the Kaweasikitc family 
to the Moar family, while in the next generation part of it, at 
least, will become identified with the Petikwi family. In every 
instance, it must be emphasized, the inheritance was not to the 
daughter but through her to the son-in-law. The history of this 
territory is also a striking example of how an originally large 
territory may become subdivided into smaller districts in the 
course of a few generations. 

Considering the Téte de Boule as a unit therefore concrete 
evidence at the present day shows only about six instances of 
matrilocalism or a tendency in that direction among the younger 
generation. Out of 56 territories, 50—very nearly 90 percent—are 
patrilocal or tend to be so in this or the coming generation. In the 
past however there must have been many exceptions similar to 
the few records above. The distribution of family names on the 
map shows many instances where the territories of individual 
males with the same family surname are located far apart. Here 
and there instances may be noted of an intrusive name in the 
middle of an otherwise solid block of territories belonging ex- 
clusively to individuals with a common family name. From the 
evidence it seems permissible to infer that these intrusions result 
from circumstances of matrilocalism similar to those noted above. 

The following chart contains a list of the Téte de Boule 
landowners. The numbers in the left margin refer to the numbered 
territories on the map. The census and information presented is 
of August 1925. 
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TEtE DE Boute Famity HUNTING TERRITORIES 
Weymontachingue Sub-band 

Hunter Family Name _ | Adults} Chil- | Total Remarks 
of Wife M F | dren 
1—Petikwi, Chas. |From Megiskan te 5 7 Children include three 
Chief. orphan half-breeds. A 
block of land ten miles 
square is rented by the 
chief to the Watsigos 
Club for use as a game 
and hunting preserve. 
The chief has drawn a 
map, as this district has 
not yet been surveyed 
thoroughly, including on 
it all the principal lakes 
and streams. This map 
constitutes a contract of 
rental which shows what 
lands are rented to the 
Club. The chief receives 
a yearly rental, according 
to his own statement. 
2-Petikwi, Alex-|Nikwado 4 6 
andre Daughter of 7b 
Brother of 1. 
3- Testababi is lame and 
a. Petikwi, Test- has difficulty in hunting. 
ababi Awashish B: 3 6 |Since he has no sons but 
Uncle of 1 la daughter, her husband, 
b. Chilton, Wm. | Daughter of 2 Wm. Chilton, son of 
Son-in-law Testababi (3a) Richard Chilton (7,), has 
come to live with his 
father-in-law. He will in- 
herit the territory on the 
death of Testababi. 
4-Petikwi, Lou-|Daughter of 
ison Chilton (7a) 2 
Brother of 1 
5—Awashish, Baruté eo 4 6 The Baruté family 
Chas. seems to be extinct in 
the male line. 
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Hunter Family Name | Adults | Chil- Total Remarks 
of Wife M| F | dren 
6-Awashish, Si-|Neoashits ee + 6 Simon came from 
mon Obidjuan when a boy. 
He hunts over a territory 
unused by others. It is 
said to be very poor hunt- 
ing land. 
7- Joe Nikwado and Wil- 
a. Chilton, Coocootsi 1 1 4 liam Coocootsi are cous- 
Richard |Sister of 7c ins. 
b. Nikwado, Joe ? a3 3 1 12 
c. Coocootsi, La Loche 1 1 1 
William 
8-Boivan, Daughter of Joe | 1 1 7 9 Sometimes he trades 
Lesime Baro of Lake at the Lake St. John Post, 
St. John 
9—La Loche, Daughter of 3 2 4 
Daniel Pierre Awashish 
of Obidjuan (32a) 
10-Boivan, Joe |From Megiskan | 1 1 6 8 The wife’s father was 
Brother of 8 called Wisena, castor box. 
11- 
a. Coocoo, Louis |Nikwado 1 1 5 9 
b. Coocoo, Nasis-| Flamand 1 1 
cook Daughter of 21 
15 | 15 45 75 
Manouan Sub-band 
12- Nickname, Madina, 
a. Ottawa, Unmarried 1 denotes a hill where the 
Adonis individual is said to have 
b. Ottawa, Simon|Moar, daughter 10 |been born.(?) Adonis is 
Stepfather of 22 1; 1 7 real owner of the land, 


left him by his father. 
His stepfather came from 
Waswanipi as a child. 
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Hunter Family Name | Adults | Chil- | Total Remarks 
of Wife M]| F | dren 
13- Nickname, Inibina 
a. Neoashits, Sini| Djubé 1 1 4 tac = summer socks. 
Chief neoacits=a peninsula 
b. Moar, Dom-|Daughter of 13a | 1 1 Sini, vernacular for 
inik, a son-in-law 10 |St. Denis. 
son of 22 
c. Neoashits, Ce-/Moar, daughter | 1 1 
sare, a son of 22a 
14- 
a. Achakwan, St.|Djubé 2 3 
Pierre 6 
b. Nikwado, ? 1 ? ? 
Chas. 
Brother of 7b 
15-Neoashits, |Achakwan 1 1 2 
Tafil Daughter of 14a 
Uncle of 13a 
16- Wife’s nickname, Pus- 
a. Kaweasikite, |Petikwi, niece of 1| 1 1 1 tcecic, some kind of a 
David diving bird. Uncle of 21a. 
b. Moar, Cesare|Daughter of 16a | 1 1 2 
son-in-law 
son of 22a 
17-Bushi, Ariché|/From Obidjuan 1 1 2 
18- 
a. Djubé, Joseph | Petikwi, sister of 1] 1 5 10 
b. Djubé, Solo-|Flamand, 1 1 
mon, a son daughter of 21a 
19-Djubé, Wm. |Kwitshitch 1 1 5 7 
son of 18a daughter of 23 
20- 
a. Djubé, Geo. ? 1 1 ? 
Brother of 18a 
b. Djubé, Henri |Bushi, a daughter} 1 1 1 6 
a son of 17. 
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Hunter Family Name | Adults | Chil- | Total Remarks 
of Wife Mj} F | dren 

(20—cont.) 

c. Petikwi, Joe {Unmarried 1 Petikwi’s nickname is 
Obaska, given as “born 
at the narrows.” bask: 
to burst, divide hence 
middle. 

21- 

a. Flamand, Djubé 1 1 2 Wife’s nickname cigoic, 

Chas. unindentified bird, given 
as rainbird probably 
intended for wren. His 
mother’s nickname is 

b. Flamand, Jas. |Djubé gi 9 3 13 |Ominono kwe, pretty 

a son woman. 

c. Flamand, Djubé css 2 

Thos., ason 

22- Nickname, wapik- 

a. Moar, James |Kaweasikitc 1 1 5 idjimi, White Jimmy. 
This man, a _ half-breed, 

b. Petikwi, Oni-|Daughter of 22a | 1 1 9 j|came to Manouan region 

sime, a son-in- from the Hudson Bay 

law country. He married the 
daughter of old Kaweasi- 
kitc who was then chief. 
The old man left him part 
of his territory when he 
died. This strip is con- 
tiguous to that of the old 
man’s son (16). 

23—Kwitshitch, |Bushi 2 ? 2 

Michel 

24-Kwitshitsh, |Name ? 1 1 4 6 

Chas. 

25—Neoashits, |Bushi 1 1 4 6 Nickname, Kabawaci, 

Batiste. a small creek which 

Brother of 15. flows parallel to a river 
which it joins. 
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Hunter Family Name _ | Adults | Chil- | Total Remarks 
of wife M| F | dren 
26-St. Denis, Name ? 1 1 ? 2 Stepbrother of 15a. 
Pierre 
26 | 23 49 98 
Obidjuan Sub-band 
27- 
a. Awashish, Demi, from 1 1 2 
Gabriel Megiskan 
Chief. 6 
b. Awashish, ? - a}Chachia 1 1 
son ° 
28- 
a. Awashish, Demi, sister of 1 1 
Toma wife of 27a 
Cousin of 27a 
b. Awashish, Bushi 1 1 3 11 
Matthew 
ason 
c. Awashish, Daughter of 1 1 2 
Moise, a son Jean Batiste 
St. Pierre (55) 
29-Awashish, Daughter of 1 1 + 6 
Jean Pierre, a| Luke Simion of 
son of 28a. Lake St. John 
30-Awashish, Boivan, from 1 1 6 8 
Malik, son of} Lake St. John 
27a. 
31-Awashish, Chachia 1 1 4 6 
Basil, son of 
27a 
32- 
a. Awashish, Deceased 1 
Pierre 
Uncle of 27a 3 
b. Cleary, Arthur|Daughter of 32a | 1 1 Arthur Cleary is from 
Son-in-law Lake St. John. 
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Hunter Family Name | Adults |Chil- | Total Remarks 
of Wife M F (dren 
33—Awashish, Bushi, a 1 1 3 § Wife was a widow. 
Edward daughter of 17 Three children are from 
her first marriage. 

34-4 

a. Awashish, Deceased 

Simon 
(deceased) 

b. Nara, Michel |Daughter of 34a | 1] 1 2 Nara is from Lake St. 
John. This couple were 
married in the summer of 
1925. 

35—Awasbish, From Lake St. 

Louis John (deceased) | 1 1 2 |jOne son hunts with him. 
Cousin of 27a 
36- 
a. Chachia, From Megiskan 1 1 2 
Francois 6 
b. Chachia, Elie |Iserhoff, 1}; 1 
daughter of 54 
37-Chachia, John 
Nephew of 36/Weésinaw 4 3 3 5 
38-Chachia, Daughter of Paul 
Pierre Megwish 49a tes 3 5 
Son of 39a. 
39- 
a. Chachia, (Deceased) 1 
Robert 7 
Subchief 
Brother of 36a 
b. Chachia, Awashish 4 
Matthew 
Ason 
40-Chachia, Nikway es. 2 1 3 Child is from first wife 
Toma 
Son of 41a 
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Hunter Family Name | Adults | Chil- | Total Remarks 
of Wife M| F | dren 
41- 
a. Chachia, Mattawa 1 1 4 
Joseph 
Father of 40 11 
b. Chachia, From Waswanipi | 1 1 3 Wife is daughter of 
Joseph Bobby Dixon’s brother. 
Ason. 
42--Awashish, Daughter of 41a | 1 1 2 4 This man’s land has 
Solomon been almost entirely 
Cousin of 40. flooded out by the back- 
ing up of the waters 
caused by the Canadian 
Government dam at 
La Lute 85 miles away. 
He now hunts with vari- 
| ous families. 
= 
43-Chachita, Sometimes he takes 
James Awashish 1 1 2 jother hunters with him. 
44-Mattawa, St./From Bell river 1 1 2 One daughter is 
Pierre (Nottaway) married 
45-Mattawa, 
Mathias Chachia 1 1 2 
Brothers of 44 
46-Nikway, Djubé 1] -3 5 | 
David 
47—Nimes, Jean 
Batiste Awashish 1 1 2 4 
48-Meigwesh, /|Mattawa, 
Etienne daughter of 45| 1 1 1 3 
Son of 49 
49- Neoashits 1 1 3 
a. Meigwesh, 
Paul 8 
Subchief, father 
of 48 
b. Meigwesh, Iserhoff, 1 1 1 
David daughter of 54 
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Hunter Family Name | Adults | Chil- | Total Remarks 
of Wife M F | dren 
50-Mc Kenzie, |Boivan, from 
Chas. Lake St. Jean 1 ? 1 This man was half 
(Deceased) white and half Eskimo. 
When R. R. was con- 
structed he took that part 
of 43’s land which was 
south of R. R. line. 
51- 
a. Weésinaw, Awashish, sister | 1 1 2 Brother Louis (de- 
Mathias of 43’s wife 5 j|ceased) used to be sub- 
b. Weésinaw, Unmarried 1 chief. He left part of his 
Banawa land to him. 
52-Weésinaw, 
Mathias Neoashits 2 3 5 
Nephew of 51]/(Manouan) 
son of Louis 
53—Weésinaw, 
Lesime Iserhoff, 1 1 3 5 
Son of Louis daughter of 54 
Brother of 52 
54-Iserhoff, Boivan, John Iserhoff came 
John From Lake St. | 1 1 5 7 |from James Bay country. 
Halfbreed John Worked about Hudson 
Bay Company’s post at 
Kikendatch. When post 
was withdrawn there he 
continued to hunt in 
neighborhood. 
55-St. Pierre, Boivan, 1 1 3 5 
Jean Batiste | sister of wife of 
54 
56- ? ? This land belonged to 
Deceased a hunter (name _ un- 
known) from Obidjuan. 
His son died at the same 
time. Land is now used 
by whites and Indians. 
37 | 34] 73 | 144 
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DAVIDSON] 
Adults | Chil- | Total 
M F | dren 
Totals 
Weymont sub-band 15} 45 75 
Manouan 26 | 23 49 98 
Obidjuan = 37 | 34| 73 144 
Grand Total for Téte de Boule 78 | 72 | 167 317 
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A PHARMACO-BACTERIOLOGIC STUDY OF TWO 
MALAYAN BLOW-GUN POISONED DARTS 


By IVAN C. HALL 


Note. Dr. Hall is Professor of Bacteriology and Public Health, at the University 
of Colorado Medical School, Denver Colorado. Eprrors. 


URING the early phase of our study of African poisoned 
D arrows,' I appealed for information to Professor David P. 

Barrows, of the University of California, who had recently 
returned from Africa. But Professor Barrows’ travels were 
entirely in the western Sudan along the southern border of the 
Sahara and the coast of Guinea and he had no contact with the 
Bushmen or other tribes employing poisoned arrows. He had 
however brought back with him some seventeen years ago from 
the Philippine islands, two Malayan poisoned darts, which were 
placed in the Museum of Anthropology of the University of 


Fig.1 Malayan Blow-gun Poisoned Darts. 


California, and he very kindly arranged with the curator, Mr. 
E. W. Gifford, to lend them to me for the purposes of this study. 

One of the darts was 33 cm., the other 31.5 cm. long. The 
shafts were 3.5 mm. in diameter in the middle, tapering toward 
both ends to 2.5mm. The material looked like bamboo, the points 
being still covered with the bark, which no doubt makes them 


? Hall and Whitehead, A Pharmaco-Bacteriologic Study of African Poisoned 
Arrows., Jour. Inf. Dis., 41: 51, 1927. 
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harder, but Smith? has recently stated that the darts of the 
Kenyah of Sarawak are made from the Nibong palm. The larger 
point was 4.2 cm., the smaller 3.7 cm. in length and each was 
provided with two staggered blunt barbs as illustrated in figure 1. 
About 1 cm. back of the points the shafts were notched all the 
way round with the very evident intent that the point should be 
broken off in a wound from which any one tried to remove the 
dart. 

The posterior end of each shaft was glued into a conical piece 
of pith about 1 cm. in diameter, which obviously must represent 
approximately the bore of the blow-gun in which they were to 
be used. There was a thread wound spirally about each shaft 
for almost the total length; this thread might impart a slight 
twist to the flight of the dart but its more apparent purpose 
seemed to be to hold the hard black poison with which both the 
shafts, and particularly the points, were thinly smeared. 

These darts are used by the natives of the Malay peninsula 
and of Borneo in the blow-gun or sumpitan, which is a hollow 
tube from 6 to 8 feet in length and one inch in diameter. According 
to Skeat and Blagden* the tube is made either from certain species 
of bamboo (Bambusia Wrayi or B. longinodis), or from a piece 
of solid hardwood bored out, or from two grooved pieces fitted 
together. 

My interest in these darts grew out of the suspicion that, like 
the poisoned arrows of the New Hebrides studied by Ledantec* 
and those of the Bushmen,! they might harbor not only potent 
organic poisons but infectious germs as well. 

Although much has been written concerning the famous Upas 
tree and the Ipoh (poison) of the Malays, during the century 
that has elapsed since the experiments of Delisle and Magendie’® 
in 1810, there are only a few references that suggest that poisoned 
darts might have infectious properties also. 


2 Smith, Sarawak: The Land of the White Rajahs. Nat. Geog. Mag., 35: 110, 1919. 

5 Skeat and Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay Penninsula. 1: 242, 1906. 

* Ledantec, Origine tellurique du poison des fléches des naturels des Nouvelles 
Hébrides. Ann. Inst. Past., 4: 716, 1890. 

5 Delisle and Magendie, quoted by Seligman (9). 
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Wray’ for example, in 1891, performed inoculation experiments 
upon fowls which were inconclusive and suggested infection, and 
Roth’ quoted Burbridge to the effect 
that the arrows for the sumpitan were first steeped in the juice of upas 


(Antiaris toxicaria) and then stuck into a portion of a decaying human body 
in the full sunshine, for a month or more, 


and further from Wittes’ diary, 


the fatal termination of blow pipe wounds is often aggravated by internal 
festering through the tips of the arrows breaking off after penetrating into, 
say the abdomen. The arrow is purposely formed to facilitate this. 


So far as I am aware, there is no record of any prior bacterio- 
logical study either of Malayan darts or of wounds caused by 
them. 

The poison is said to be derived mainly from the upas tree 
(Antiaris toxicaria) which Wray* described as sometimes attaining 
a diameter of five and a height of one hundred feet. The sap 
is collected by making herring-bone marks in the bark and is 
concentrated into a thick syrup by boiling. The Semang mix 
with this the sap of a thorny creeper and the juice of a certain 
tuber, respectively according to Lewin* Sirychnos tieuté, and 
Derris elliptica. The Kenyah of Sarawak in Borneo on the other 
hand use only the sap of the upas tree unmixed with other in- 
gredients. There is much confusion in the use of the term “ipoh”’; 
apparently it may be used to designate any or all poisons, pure 
or mixed, in the region of Borneo and the Malay peninsula. 

This being true, it is not surprising that there is much con- 
fusion regarding the chemical nature of ipoh, which is apparent 
not only in the older inaccessible literature as reviewed by 
Seligman® but also in more recent papers. 


* Wray, Ipoh Poison of the Malay Penninsula. Kew. Bulletin, 1891, pp. 25 and 
259; id., Jour. Anthrop. Inst. Great Brit. and Ireland, 21: 476, 1892; id., Kew. Bulletin, 
1895, p. 140. 

7 Roth, The Natives of Sarawak and British North Borneo. 2: 184, 1896. 

® Lewin, Die Pfeilgifte III. Die Pfeilgifte Asiens. Virchow’s Archiv. Path. Anat. 
138: 283, 1894. 

® Seligman, Note on the Preparation and the Use of the Kenyah Dart Poison Ipoh. 
Jour. Anthrop. Inst., 32: 239, 1902; id., On the Physiological Action of the Kenyah 
Dart Poison Ipoh and its Active Principle Antiarin. Jour. Physiol., 29: 39, 1903. 
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Lewin® demonstrated strychnine in certain samples both by 
animal and chemical tests, but was unable to detect brucin. He 
also extracted the glucoside, antiarin, and determined its chemical 
formula—C,sH;,0. 

Roth’ heard that antimony was sometimes mixed with the sap 
of the upas tree but Geiger'® was unable to find either antimony 
or arsenic in the samples he examined and considered the poison 
to be purely plant or animal in origin. 

As Skeat and Blagden® have pointed out, 

the proper proportions of the ingredients used in making the dart poison of 
the wild tribes have doubtless been ascertained by centuries of trial, and are 
now in many cases handed down from father to son. Although, however, 
the basis of the poison may be the same among all the members of a given 
tribe, the exact proportions, and even the exact ingredients, forming the 
“blend” vary to a very great extent with the individual and (of course) 
with the locality and the season, and hence any conclusions must be neces- 
sarily general ones. 
Among the substances used at times, according to these authors, 
are the poison fangs of snakes, stings of scorpions, arsenic, 
Pangium edule (Reinw.) which contains prussic acid, and various 
comparatively harmless ingredients such as pepper, tobacco, 
capsicum, and onion, regarded by the natives as likely because 
of their pungent properties to produce inflammation. 

Seligman’ studied the freshly drawn sap of the upas tree and 
found it to be neutral in reaction, yellowish in color, and intensely 
bitter in taste. It soon darkened on exposure to the air. The 
Kenyah concentrate it by heating for several hours, when it 
slowly solidifies into a hard black resinous mass ready for use 
as poison. It is almost entirely soluble in water. 

Seligman recovered antiarin in microscopic crystals or flat 
plates melting between 208° and 215°C. by extraction with boiling 
benzine for two days to get rid of inert resins, solution of the 
residue in water and precipitation of the pigment with basic lead 
acetate, removal of excess lead from the clear filtrate with sul- 
furetted hydrogen, neutralization with chalk, evaporation of the 
filtrate to dryness, extraction with alcohol and crystallization 


© Geiger, Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Ipoh-pfeil-gifte. Diss., Basel, 1901. Quoted 
by Skeat and Blagden (3). 
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by evaporation of the alcohol.’ These crystals were purified by 
repeated crystallization out of water and alcohol. 
The crystals were found to be nitrogen free and to yield on 
hydrolysis a reducing substance and an inert yellowish substance. 
Several analyses suggested the formula of a glucoside, C2:H 300s 
(compare Lewin). 
Seligman found that the crude ipoh 
acts in the ventricle of the heart as a poison of the digitalin group, .... 
causes paralysis of the central nervous system, and passing clonic spasms of 
the voluntary muscles, 
but the clonic convulsions were not produced by the pure glucoside. 
Any one interested in comparative studies of arrow poison 
should consult the comprehensive monographs of Lewin" and of 
Perrot and Vogt.” 


EXPERIMENTAL WoRK 


In an attempt to avoid a possible criticism of the bacteriologic 
study, that micro-organisms were derived from surface con- 
tamination of the darts, their points were quickly rinsed in several 
changes of sterile distilled water and then dried in sterile tubes. 
It is recognized, of course, that this procedure cannot absolutely 
obviate the possibility of surface contamination. After several 
days of drying, the poison was cracked off of each point by means 
of a sterile scalpel into a sterile Petri dish, where it was left for 
several days longer until it became “bone dry” when it was 
weighed. 23 mg. were recovered from the longer dart, 35.1 mg. 
from the shorter dart. The material was black, hard and brittle. 

Each lot was ground in a sterile mortar and suspended in 
10 cc. sterile distilled water. The poison was incompletely soluble; 
in each case a grayish residue settled out. 


Toxicity Tests 


A 300 gram guinea-pig was inoculated subcutaneously with 1 cc. (2.3 mg.) 
of the suspension of poison from the longer dart. It developed no symptoms 
at any time and lived. 


4 Lewin, Die Pfeilgifte, Histrionische und experimentelle Untersuchungen. Diss. 
Berlin, 1894. 


2 Perrot and Vogt, Poisons de fléches et poisons d’epreuve. Vigot, Paris, 1913. 
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Another guinea-pig of the same size was inoculated subcutaneously with 
2 cc. (4.6 mg.). The development of symptoms was as follows: 
Up to 40 minutes—no symptoms. 
42 minutes—retching and wiping nose with fore paws. 
47 minutes— shivering. 
52 minutes—jumping and crying out. 
55 minutes—prostrate, kicking, heart very feeble and slow, gasping. 
59 minutes—dead. 
Immediate autopsy showed the heart in diastole but on irritation with 
the scalpel it slowly contracted. All of the other viscera were normal. 


Lack of material prevented a closer estimation of the minimal 
lethal dose. Calculation indicates a toxicity of 0.0153 mg. per gram 
of guinea-pig. 
je The poison from the shorter dart was considerably more active 
as the following data show. 

A 225 gram guinea-pig was inocluated subcutaneously with 1 cc. (3.5 mg.) 
of the original suspension. In 17 minutes the animal began to shiver. Within 
2 minutes more it was bucking and squealing in pain. Then it collapsed, 
pulseless and gasping and died just 25 minutes from the time of injection. 
Autopsy at once showed subcutaneous oedema at the site of inoculation, and 
the heart in marked ventricular systole. All other viscera were normal. 

A second guinea-pig, weight 250 grams, was given subcutaneously 0.5 cc. 
(1.75 mg.). It began retching and shivering in 25 minutes, was bucking at 
29 minutes, gasping pulseless and prostrate at 30 minutes and dead in 31 
minutes. The autopsy findings were identical with those of the preceding 
animal except that the stomach was ruptured at the cardiac end of the 
greater curveture. 

A third guinea-pig, weight 250 grams, was given 1 cc. of a 1-10 dilution 
of the suspension (0.35 mg.) and a few days later 3 cc. (1.05 mg.) without 
result. 


Upon the basis of the second animal in this series the calculated 
toxicity of the poison from the shorter dart was 0.007 mg. per 
gram of guinea-pig. 

So far as the tests go they confirm the much more extensive 
findings of Seligman® except that this investigator found the lethal 
dose for guinea-pigs to be about .002 mg. per gram. This dis- 
crepancy may be due to deterioration of our poison by long 
storage, certainly over 17 years, and possibly much longer. 
Seligman noted that the heart always stopped in systole in frogs 
but in guinea-pigs often in diastole with slow postmortem con- 
traction as noted in our first animal. 
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It was impossible to duplicate any more than this small 
fraction of Seligman’s tests owing to the minute amount of 
material available; indeed our pharmacologic interest in these 
darts was incidental to their bacteriologic study. The small 
amount of material also limited the chemical study to a few 
qualitative tests. 


Chemical Tests 


For the chemical tests a small amount of each suspension of 
poison was diluted so that 1 cc. contained 1 mg. of the crude 
material, and filtered through hard paper (Schleicher and Schiill, 
No. 575). The filtrates were quite clear and light brown in color. 
Both were alkaline in reaction, that from the longer dart pH 8.2, 
that from the shorter dart pH 8.4. There was no precipitate 
with iodine solution, picric acid, or with Mayer’s reagent (mer- 
curic-potassium iodide), and thus no evidence of alkaloids. 

The simple tests for glucosides, such as formation of dark 
precipitate with silver nitrate, and of a greenish brown precipitate 
with concentrated sulfuric acid having in it a trace of ferric 
chloride, were positive. But farther than this it was impossible 
to go owing to the exhaustion of the material. 

Both this and our study of the African poisoned arrows! have 
shown the futility of chemical examination of the poison taken 
from the arrows. Although with the African arrows we secured 
enough material for purification, it was impossible to identify 
the crystals secured with certainty owing to the small quantity. 
But the amount of poison obtainable from the Malayan darts 
was so small that only the above preliminary tests could be per- 
formed. It is apparent that the true identification of arrow poisons 
can be accomplished only by securing the original ingredients, 
as Seligman® actually did in the case of ipoh. 


Bacteriologic Tests 


The procedures followed were identical for both darts and 
insofar as the findings were similar they will be recorded jointly. 
Microscopic examination of the insoluble material in the fresh 


* Fuller, Chemistry and Analysis of Drugs. Wiley, N. Y. 1920. 
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suspensions of poison showed only unrecognizable amorphous 
debris, with a very few Gram positive rods in each case. 

As our main interest lay in detecting pathogenic bacteria, all 
cultures were incubated at 37°C. 

Eosin methylene blue lactose agar plates according to Levine’s 
formula“ were streaked; no growth appeared within 48 hours. 
There was thus no evidence of Bact. coli or other fecal bacteria. 

Milk in constricted tubes" inoculated with 1 cc. of each sus- 
pension showed no change during the first two days but was 
slightly coagulated on the third day and gradually liquefied on 
succeeding days from the surface downward; there was no in- 
dication of the “stormy” fermentation characteristic of Bacillus 
Welchii and the absence of this organism may therefore be 
assumed. The changes in the milk are adequately explained by 
the presence of “hay bacilli.” 

Glucose broth constricted tubes showed growth only above 
the marble seal, as indicated by turbidity and heavy pellicles, — 
due to “hay bacilli.” 

Glucose meat mash broth in constricted tubes, which Peterson 
and I found so valuable in tests for toxigenic anaerobes'* showed 
some gas below the seals, in addition to turbidity and heavy 
pellicles at 48 hours. Two sets of animal tests were made from 
these cultures, one upon the first appearance of good growth, 
i.e., at 48 hours, for the invasive anaerobes such as B. Welchii, 
B. septicus, B. histolyticus, and B. Chauvoei, the second after 
one week for the toxigenic species, B. tetani, B. botulinus, and 
B. Novyi. None of the tests proved fatal; they were therefore 
negative for the presence of seriously pathogenic micro-organisms, 
although there was some evidence of pathologic effects in the first 
set, as here indicated. 


A 300 gram guinea-pig was inoculated subcutaneously With 2 cc. of the 48 
hour glucose meat mash culture from the longer dart. On the following day 


* Levine, Bacteria Fermenting Lactose and Their Significance in Water Analysis. 
Bull. No. 62, Iowa State College, 20-No. 31, 1921. 

%* Hall, A New Aerobe-Anaerobic Culture Tube. Univ. of Calif. Publ. in Path., 
20: 147, 1915. 

% Hall and Peterson, The Detection of Bacillus Botulinus and Bacillus Tetani in 
Soil Samples by the Constricted Tube Method. Jour. Bact., 9: 201, 1924. 
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it showed an area of induration due to subcutaneous oedema 2 cm. X3 cm. 
which subsided gradually during the following week. There was no break in 
the skin and the animal lost no weight. 

A 300 gram guinea-pig was similarly inoculated with the culture from the 
shorter dart. On the following day there was a large area of subcutaneous 
oedema 3 cm. 5 cm. containing fluid which progressed to necrosis and on 
subsidence in about 3 days left an ulcerated eschar 1 cm. in diameter which 
slowly healed. The animal lost no weight. 


The second set of tests was completely negative, although the 
conditions were sufficiently severe as certainly to indicate strong 
toxins if they had been present. 

A 150 gram guinea-pig was inoculated subcutaneously with 1 cc. of the 
7 day glucose meat mash culture from the longer dart; there was no indica- 


tion of any pathogenic effect. 
Identical results were obtained with the 7 day culture of the shorter dart. 


It was thus necessary to conclude that none of the toxin 
forming bacteria, such as B. tetani or B. botulinus, was present. 

But, while the first set of tests, with 48 hour cultures, failed 
to kill the animals, the lesions were sufficiently severe as to 
suggest the presence of pathogenic bacteria, in anticipation of 
which the usual procedures were already being carried out 
separately for aerobic bacteria and for obligately anaerobic 
bacteria. 

Without discussing details of technic,!’ it may be said at once 
that no evidence of obligate anaerobes was found. Only aerobic 
bacteria were present in the cultures and all of these belonged to 
the group of aerobic spore-bearing bacilli, commonly known as 
“hay bacilli.” 

It is unfortunate that we have, as yet, no classificatory key 
that enables one satisfactorily to identify these organisms. The 
comprehensive descriptions of Ford and his collaborators'* leave 
us without accurate definitions of species, and Bergey’s key'® 
attempts to utilize for major subdivisions, characters which seem 


™ Hall, Practical Methods in the Purification of Obligate Anaerobes.. Jour. Inf. 
Dis., 27: 576, 1920. 

18 Ford et al. Studies on Aerobic Spore-Bearing Non-Pathogenic Bacteria. Jour. 
Bact., 1: 273, 493, 1916. 

19 Bergey, Manual of Determinative Bacteriology. 2nd ed., Williams & Wilkins. 
Baltimore, 1925. 
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to the writer variable and uncertain, such as length of chains, 
form of liquefaction in gelatin, and the presence or absence of 
pellucid dots in surface cultures. One regrets having to avoid the 
specific identification of these organisms but this seems preferable 
to calling them all “Bacillus subtilis” and pretending at a knowl- 
edge not possessed. I shall content myself therefore with a brief 
description of the outstanding characters, and an emphasis upon 
the fact that several of these organisms are capable of a certain 
degree of virulence for guinea pigs. 

Six distinct species were isolated from the long dart, by direct 
picking from a blood agar plate streaked from the primary sus- 
pension, as follows: 


1239-1, gram positive motile rods, 0.5u <3 to 10u, with central elongate 
spores not swelling the rods—producing a moderate viscous growth upon 
plain agar, colorless at first but later yellowish, delicate non-hemolytic growth 
upon blood agar, no change in milk during two weeks incubation at 37°C 
(successful inoculation checked by subculture on agar,) liquefaction of gelatin, 
a delicate ring without pellicle, and acidity with slight gas production in 
glucose broth. 

Inoculation of a 200 gram guinea-pig with 2 cc. of a 48 hour glucose meat 
mash culture produced overnight a moderate subcutaneous oedema without 
softening which subsided ix two or three days. 

1239-2, Gram positive motile rods 0.5u x3 to 8u, producing in older cul- 
tures, long (10-15u) whips with subterminal spores which swell the whips, 
a slightly viscous grayish growth upon plain agar, a moderately heavy hemo- 
lytic growth upon blood agar, no action in milk, no liquefaction of gelatin, 
delicate ring without pellicle, and acidity without gas in glucose broth. 

Subcutaneous inoculation of a 200 gram guinea-pig with 2 cc. of a 48 hour 
glucose meat mash broth culture produced overnight a diffuse oedema with- 
out softening which subsided within 24 hours. 

1239-3, Gram positive motile rods 0.5u x3 to 10u, with central elongate 
spores not swelling the rods, producing a non-viscous slightly yellowish mo- 
derately heavy growth upon plain agar, delicate hemolytic growth on blood 
agar, slow coagulation of milk followed by liquefaction, liquefaction of gela- 
tin, and turbidity, pellicle, gas, and acid formation in glucose broth. 

Subcutaneous inoculation of a 200 gram guinea-pig with 2 cc. of a 48 
hour glucose meat mash culture produced overnight a moderate subcutane- 
ous oedema which rapidly subsided. 

1239-4, Similar to the preceding except that the growth upon plain agar 
was gray rather than yellowish. 

Subcutaneous inoculation of a 200 gram guinea-pig with 2 cc.-of a 48 
hour glucose meat mash culture produced moderate oedema with local soft- 
ening at 24 hours. The following day the oedema had subsided but there was 
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a small break in the skin which was followed by an ulcer on the fifth day 1 cm. 
in diameter, which slowly healed. 

1239-5, Very large non-motile, gram positive rods, 1.5u X8u containing 
round non-bulging spores, and occuring in chains, producing a heavy grayish 
non-viscous growth upon plain agar, a moderate hemolytic growth upon 
blood agar, slow liquefaction of gelatin, slow coagulation of milk followed by 
liquefaction, turbidity without pellicle, and acid and slight gas in glucose 
broth. 

Inoculation of 2 cc. of a 48 hour glucose meat mash culture into a 200 
gram guinea-pig had no effect. 

1239-6, Motile Gram positive rods 0.7u x3 to 6u, with numerous oval 
central non-bulging spores, with a thin growth upon plain agar, at first 
chalky white but later heavy and yellow, a delicate hemolytic growth upon 
blood agar, coagulation and liquefaction of milk, liquefaction of gelatin, and 
turbidity, pellicle, acid and gas in glucose broth. 

Inoculation of a 150 gram guinea-pig with 2 cc. of a 48 hour glucose meat 
mash culture was followed next day by a slight subcutaneous oedema with 
considerable local softening, rapid subsidence of the oedema and an open 
ulcer 0.5 cm. in diameter on the 4th day which slowly healed. 


Four distinct species of “hay bacilli’ were recovered in pure 
culture from the shorter Malayan dart, three by isolation from 
a blood agar plate streaked from the primary suspension, one 
(1240-4) after several vain attempts to demonstrate obligate 
anaerobes by the method of selective bacteriostasis (17). 


1240-1, Actively motile Gram positive rods, 0.5u x2 to 13u, with central 
elongate non-bulging spores, producing a thin moist light brown spreading 
growth on plain agar, active hemolysis on blood agar, coagulation followed 
by liquefaction of milk, liquefaction of gelatin, and turbidity, pellicle and 
acidity without gas in glucose broth. 

2 cc. of a 48 hour glucose meat mash broth culture produced moderate 
oedema without softening in a 200 gram guinea-pig, which rapidly subsided 
in 2 or 3 days. 

1240-2, Apparently identical in every respect with 1239-5. 

1240-3, Very actively motile Gram positive rods, 0.6u <3 to 6u, with 
oval spores slightly swelling the rods, producing a dry chalky growth on 
plain agar, a delicate hemolytic growth on blood agar, coagulation and lique- 
faction of milk, liquefaction of gelatin, and turbidity, pellicle, acid, and slight 
gas production in glucose broth. 

2 cc. of a 48 hour glucose meat mash broth culture produced moderate 
subcutaneous oedema in a 200 gram guinea-pig with local softening and 
necrosis of the skin followed by an ulcer 1 cm. in diameter which slowly 
healed. 

1240-4, Actively motile Gram positive rods, 0.6u to 0.7u <3 to 6u, with 
elongate central spores swelling the rods, forming extremely delicate trans- 
parent colonies on plain and blood agar, hemolytic, slowly coagulationg and 
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then liquefying milk, not liquefying gelatin, and producing turbidity without 
pellicle, acid and considerable gas in glucose broth. 

Inoculation of a 200 gram guinea-pig with 2 cc. of a 48 hour glucose meat 
mash broth culture failed to show any indication of pathogenicity. 


From these results it is evident that these Malayan darts, in 
contrast with poisoned arrows of the Bushmen, carried no seriously 
pathogenic bacteria, for none of the animals died even with the 
rather massive dosage to which they were subjected. 

It was really quite surprising to find such a large proportion 
of these cultures (7 out of 10) producing demonstrable lesions in 
guinea-pigs, because Bacillus anthracis and Bacillus histolyticus 
have ordinarily been regarded as the only aerobic spore-bearing 
bacilli pathogenic for warm blooded animals. Even now we must 
regard these two as the only ones possessed of sufficient virulence 
to cause death in experimental animals except in enormous doses, 
such as were used by Charrin and de Nettis.*° These investigators 
killed guinea-pigs with doses of 12-20 cc. per kilogram of body 
weight, with oedematous lesions, and showed that successive 
animal passage enhanced the virulence so that similar results 
could be secured with smaller doses. Subsequently Kayser* and 
others ascribed an etiologic role to B. subtilis in traumatic 
panophthalmia in man, and Silberschmidt” reproduced this con- 
dition in rabbits by carefully controlled inoculations. 

A complete review of the recorded evidence for pathogenicity 
in the hay bacilli would be out of place here; the interested reader 
should look up the recent work of Sweany and Pinner.” 

Certainly a demonstration of oedema and ulceration such as 
appeared in my animals suggests that the hay bacilli, if not 
capable alone of producing death, might at times play an im- 
portant synergic role in mixed infections as is claimed by Hobbs 


*° Charrin and de Nittis, Un bacillus subtilis virulent Contigence de la fonction 
Pathogene. Comptes rend. Soc. Biol., 49: 711, 1897. 

*| Kayser, Ein Beitrag zur Frage der Pathogenitat des Bacillus subtilis, besonders 
fiir das Auge. Centr. f. Bakt. Abt. 1—Orig. 33: 241, 1903. 

* Silberschmidt, Le Bacillus subtilis, comme cause de la panophthalmie chez 
Yhomme. Ann. Inst. Past., 17: 268, 1903. 

*8 Sweany and Pinner, A Pathogenic Subtilis Bacillus from a Patient with Chronic 
Tuberculosis. Jour. Inf. Dis. 37: 340, 1925. 
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and Lafolie.* This, like the taxonomy of the whole group, is a 
worthy problem for the future. 


SUMMARY 


Toxicity tests showed that the poison scraped from two Malay- 
an blow-gun poisoned darts more than seventeen years old was still 
active in doses of 0.007 mg. and 0.0153 mg. per gram weight of 
guinea-pig. Owing to the small amount of poison available, ex- 
tensive studies of its physical and chemical properties were out of 
the question but there was no evidence of alkaloids. The poison 
seemed definitely to be glucosidal, as has also been found by 
Seligman and other investigators. 

The bacteriological examination of the poison failed to reveal 
any seriously pathogenic micro-organism such as the writer with 
Dr. Whitehead found upon the poisoned arrows of the African 
bushmen. The only organisms detected were “hay bacilli,” 
i.e., sporulating aerobic rods. While these organisms are ordinarily 
regarded as non-pathogenic, seven out of the ten species isolated 
were found to be capable of producing rather severe but transient 
lesions in guinea-pigs and it is suggested that they may on 
occasion, play a synergic role in mixed infections. 

Attention is again called to the need for more extended studies 
of this exceedingly common group of micro-organisms. 


UnIvERSITY OF CoLoRADO MEDICAL SCHOOL (Received May 25, 1927) 


™ Hobbs and Lafolie, Role pathogéne du Bacillus subtilis associé 4 d’autres imi- 
crobes. 13th Cong. Internat. de Med. Section on Gen. Path., 315, 1900. 
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THE FUR TRADER IN ANTHROPOLOGY: AND A 
FEW RELATED QUESTIONS 


By A. G. MORICE, O.M.I. 


HEN it is a question of reliability, it stands to reason that 

an anthropologist who writes from personal knowledge, 

acquired by a long stay and serious study among the 
people he describes, cannot be classed in the same category with 
one who never saw these and depends on others for what he says 
of them. In the case of the latter, the value of his assertions will 
naturally be in proportion to that of his authorities. Hence the 
absolute necessity for him to ascertain and constantly bear in 
mind the degree of credibility of his sources of information, if he 
does not want to be misled into wrong conclusions. 

Of course, the dicta of an evidently prejudiced or ill-informed 
author cannot have the same weight as those of a simple-minded, 
careful and straightforward writer, and it seems clear that an 
educated and intelligent observer, especially if familiar with the 
language of the people whose sociology he tries to expose, will 
find readier credence than the ignorant and uncritical scribe who 
bases most of his records, or supposed facts, on hearsay evidence, 
were this even that of a tried interpreter. 

With regard to now practically extinct ethnological divisions 
of mankind, such as the Beothuk of Newfoundland, the Chinook 
of Oregon, the Natchez and Taensa of the Mississippi and the 
Mandan of the Missouri, we have to content ourselves with the 
declarations and obiter dicta of the discoverers and contemporary 
travellers, to which we may add as supplementary evidence the 
journals of the more or less disinterested fur traders who did 
business with them. But who would today turn to the pages even 
of a La Salle or a Tonty, to mention only the French, if, having 
mastered the dialect of a native tribe, he could have at his dis- 
posal the services of its old men, the natural guardians of its 
history and legitimate keepers of its manners and customs? 

To me to ask the question is almost tantamount to answering 
it. Not so however it would seem, with a recent contributor to 
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the pages of this journal who, having had one of his data concern- 
ing a by no means extinct Déné tribe challenged by one who 
passed nineteen years in close contact with the same, unhesitat- 
ingly prefers to the formal declaration of this student the supposed 
assertion of a fur trader who could never understand a word of 
its language,’ and shields himself behind the personality of a more 
or less scrupulous half-breed for much of what he writes. 

Before following him through the intricacies of his labored 
argumentation, I am therefore confronted by the necessity of 
examining the real worth of his chief authority. 

I refer here to the Indian trader, Daniel Williams Harmon,who 
spent eight and a half years (from November 1810 to March 1819) 
at Stuart Lake and other parts of New Caledonia, today the 
northern interior of British Columbia, and his Journal passages 
of which have been made by Mr. W. C. McLeod the excuse for 
animadversions on something I had myself written.’ 

In the first place, I must put on record my utter unwillingness 
to accuse that trader-author of the least attempt at wilful mis- 
representation, of the remotest intention of exaggerating or dis- 
guising the real facts. Any shortcomings of his must evidently 
be blamed on his ignorance of the language of those whose manners 
and customs he tries to depict, and does at times depict with a 
master hand. 

But let us not forget at the outset that the anthropological 
value of his little book is notably impaired by two circumstances 
it is well to bear in mind. In the first place, his Journal was not 
issued as he wrote it. The party responsible for its publication, 


1 There has not been to this day a trader or missionary, apart from the writer, who 
ever knew the extremely difficult language of those Indians. A Mr. A. C. Murray— 
the son, by the way, of the author of the valuable colored sketches on the Loucheux 
which adorn the first volume of Richardson’s book—was at Stuart L. a few years before 
me and remained there quite a time after I had left. Yet he had to confess that, 
outside of a few stereotyped phrases proper to the fur-trade, which he pronounced 
his own way, he could not build one correct sentence in that language. 

? Father Morice and the Sikanni, AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 1926, 566-70. 
The name of those Indians is variously written, and my own spelling of it, which is in 
vogue among the French, is not any more correct than those of McLeod or Harmon. 
Their true denomination is Tsékéhne, “stones-on-people,” which obviously is not 
practical for current literature. 
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a Rev. Daniel Haskel, admits explicitly that hé had “written it 
wholly over.”* Unmistakable traces of that literary interference 
which, of course, detracts not a little from its worth in the eyes 
of the anthropologist, will shortly be pointed out. 

In the second place, the bibliophile Field, “who was no mean 
authority, also believed that the Account of the Indians living west 
of the Rocky Mountains, to which Mr. McLeod attaches such 
importance, and which he gives in italics as recording “his maturer 
observation,’* was “‘written by another hand.’* In full justice 
to Harmon, it is only right that one should not lose sight of this 
double drawback. 

Now as to the real degree of reliability of that little work as 
revised by Haskel and reprinted at Toronto,* surely if its author 
can make mistakes of a geographical nature concerning the 
country of his Indians, in connection with points which he more 
than once passed by in the course of his travels, he can err when 
it is a matter of the sociology of a tribe with which he was not, 
after all, living, and which he knew chiefly by hearsay. 

But let the investigator open his Journal at p. 158. He will 
read that the would-be north branch of the Peace river, in reality 
the true and only course of that stream west of the Rockies, 
“runs out of a very large lake called by the natives Musk-qua-Sa- 
ky-e-gun, or Bear’s Lake.” That lake, he adds, is so large that 
“the Indians never attempt to cross it in their canoes,” and those 
who reside at the east end of it affirm that “it extends to the 
West Ocean.”” 

What truth is there in this statement? None whatsoever. 
Harmon is here simply the victim either of a misunderstanding 
or of a native mystifier, just as he would have been if he had really 
stated that the Sékanais practised cremation. The headwaters 
of the Peace, called the Finlay west of the mountains, consist 


P. XIII of the Toronto reprint. 

* Ubi supra, 567. 

5 Pp, VIII. 

* By George N. Morang and Co., 1904. 

7 A Journal of Voyages and Travels in the Interior of North America. As to its 
English name, it is evidence of a gross confusion whereby a small lake lying in a quite 
different region is taken for the headwaters of the Finlay. 
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on the contrary of a small and very narrow lake well denominated 
Thutade, narrow water, by the natives. 

Our trader further asserts that both “branches” of the western 
Peace, as he calls quite erroneously two streams which have 
nothing to do with one another, appear “‘to be of about the same 
magnitude.’* This is quite false, as any one can ascertain. His 
north branch, namely the Finlay or the real Peace, carries at least 
twice as much water as his south branch, the Parsnip river, a com- 
paratively unimportant tributary. Mr. McLeod may refuse to 
take as proof of this my own original map published in 1902 by 
the Government of British Columbia; but he can repair to the 
confluence of both streams and judge for himself, unless he prefers 
to rely on McConnell’s map issued by the Geological Survey of 
Canada. 

This is so true that the Sékanais call the Finlay Tc#-tci, or Big 
Water. 

Nor were Harmon’s data concerning even the region at his 
very door much more correct. He claims that Fraser lake lies 
“nearly fifty miles due west from this’ Stuart lake,® while, by 
the trail used in his time, the distance between the two sheets of 
water was scarcely more than thirty, as a fellow trader, John 
McLean, has it in his own book.’® Harmon likewise estimates at 
twenty miles the distance between (old) Fort Fraser and Stella," 
two points which are hardly twelve miles apart. 

Could one so much astray with regard to what was to him 
rudimentary local geography be more accurate when it was a 
question of ethnography? Scarcely. Hence we should not wonder 
if we see him affirm, after his interpreter, of course, that the 
language of the Fraser lake Indians 


strongly resembles that spoken by the Sicannies, and [that] no doubt they 
formerly constituted a part of the same tribe.” 


Tbid., ibid. 
* Journal, p. 161. 


%” Notes of a Twenty-Five Years’ Service in the Hudson’s Bay Territory, 1: 285. 
London, 1849. 


4 Journal, 184. 
® Tbid., 161. 
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As a matter of fact, the dialect of those aborigines differs at 
least as much from that of the Sékanais as does that of the Stuart 
lake Indians. The former division forms the southern, the latter the 
northern, Carriers. As to the Sékanais, they are not even western 
but eastern Déné, even though some of them now have their 
hunting grounds to the west of the Rocky mountains. Their 
language, though genetically related to that of the Carriers, is 
quite different in grammatical and morphological forms. If 
Mr. McLeod will only repair to their haunts and spend nineteen 
years in the study of both idioms, he will come back fully per- 
suaded of this. 

Pending this, or the publication of my Grammar-Dictionary, 
he will have to content himself with my word on that score. 

Will Harmon prove more reliable from a sociological stand- 
point? His journal contains in this respect most important ma- 
terial, but it is not free from error. Thus speaking of five Sékanais 
who passed by Stuart lake, he says that “their intention was to 
go and try to take a scalp or two from the Indians of Fraser’s 
lake,’’* and farther on he proceeds to show us the head-chief of 
Stuart lake boasting that he had “brought home many of the 
scalps of his enemies.’ 

McLeod complains, with regard to another point of Carrier 
sociology I have brought to his notice, that he “cannot find it in 
Harmon.’ If my assertion was gratuitous because he could 
not find it there, it might seem to follow that what that author 
really has, what he so emphatically gives in his book, namely the 
act of scalping, must have been practised by both Sékanais and 
Carriers. Is not my induction logical? 

My critic must therefore believe that that custom was beyond 
the shadow of a doubt prevailing in Harmon’s time—as much, 
at least, as cremation, which he expressly states was unknown to 
the Sékanais. Yet it is hard to find a better established sociological 
fact than that, either then or after, scalping was practised by 
neither Sékanais nor Carriers, nay by not one of the tribes west of 


8 Tbid., 169. 
Thid., 174. 
% AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 28: 569. 
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the Rocky mountains, except, later on, in one case or two, at the 
instigation of whites hailing from the territory of the Cree. Old 
’Kwah, who is represented as mentioning that barbarous custom 
would have been very much astonished if he had been told that 
it was in vogue anywhere in the world. 

Indeed, I cannot help feeling that those references to scalping 
in Harmon’s little volume are not his. He must have known better. 
They are surely to be attributed to his censor and editor, who 
probably thought he was improving on the too plain style of the 
fur trader, by these hints at what is almost a classical way of 
rendering the idea of victory when it is a question of the Plains 
Indians. 

An authority unreliable on such an important point of native 
sociology as that attributed to a people living at his door could 
certainly err in the matter of cremation with regard to nomads 
roaming in a distant country. 

“T never knew a Carrier to be grateful for a favor bestowed 
upon him,” the same authority asserts further on. All I can say 
is that, after a residence in that tribe covering more than twice 
the period of time he passed in its midst, in the pursuance of an 
avocation which brought me in contact with five times more 
Carriers than he ever dealt with, I never saw one who was entirely 
devoid of the sense of gratitude. But it must be understood that 
the Indian being a grown-up child, manifests it as a child and 
therefore not so long as is usual with our adults. 

And then we should not lose sight of the fact that, very acute 
under the appearances of the greatest simplicity, he fully realizes 
that the fur traders live at his expense and without any great 
labor. For that reason, he considers them as being in reality his 
debtors. Hence, in his estimation, any favor emanating from 
them is more part payment of an obligation than gratuitous 
benefaction. 

Harmon also states" that 
the Carriers are almost entirely ignorant of medicine, not having any knowl- 


edge of the virtue which is found in roots and herbs when administered to 
the sick. 


% Journal, 262. 
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As a refutation of this, I need only refer to my own paper on 
“Déné Surgery;” which appeared twenty-two years ago in the 
Transactions of the Canadian Institute." Here again our author 
was innocent of any attempt at deception. His statement must 
have been prompted by the declaration of natives in quest of the 
remedies of the whites, very much prized and proportionately 
sought after because often very strong to the palate. A beggar 
never boasts of his hidden treasures. 

Less disinterested are the errors, nay misrepresentations, of 
another fur trader, John McLean, who succeeded him a few years 
later at Stuart lake. An abler man with a better education, 
McLean was something of a misanthrope, who nourished resent- 
ment against two parties: his employers, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, who did not treat him up to his deserts, and the Carriers 
whom he found inferior to the eastern Indians among whom he 
had previously labored. 

His antipathy to the latter betrayed him into ridiculously 
false assertions, against which the careful anthropologist should 
be on his guard 


The Takelly [he means Thakel] language has not a term in it to express 
the name of the Deity, spirit or soul, 


he gravely declares.'* The Thakel, or Carrier, language has more 
words than ours to render those ideas. But the fur trader of 1833 
did not know them, just as all his successors have ever been 
ignorant of them. 

Even in his own time, the natives of Stuart lake had two 
words for God, one of which antedated the arrival of the whites 
among them: Yuttere, ‘that which is on high,” and another 
which had been introduced by the preachers of a new religion 
lately introduced from Oregon. This latter McLean writes Yaka- 
sita; but, falling from the pen of a fur trader, it is but natural to 
infer that it is wrongly rendered. As a matter of fact, it is Ya- 
*ka-Sta, “He sits on the sky,” and has remained the official name 


15; Toronto, 1904. 
8 Notes of a Twenty-Five Years’ Service, 1: 265. 
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of the Divinity. But Nepa, “Father of Men,” and Nto-Muiih, 
“Celestial Chief,” are also quite often used today. 

As to our word “spirit,” the Carriers have always rendered it 
by ni, and they have besides terms corresponding to our “‘phan- 
tom” and “‘ghost.”’? With them the soul is called mezal when con- 
sidered as animating the body, metsen when believed to be straying 
away from its normal seat, the body, and mezul when death has 
parted it therefrom. At any rate, it is under that name that the 
disembodied remnants of man are said to be wandering in. the 
world of spirits after death. 

Speaking of oaths, McLean ascribes to the Carriers the 
formula “‘the toad hears me.” I am almost tempted to question 
his seriousness. Those Indians said in his time: Yuttere suzittsai, 
God listens to me, or Yuttere nat edesni, I say it before God. 
I have myself oftimes heard that archaic form used by old people, 
Never, of course, any reference to. toad or frog. 

Yet such are the sources of information which some anthro- 
pologists would fain palm off as respectable authorities upon un- 
suspecting students! And all of these mistatements in one of 
McLean’s meagre pages! 

The same fur trader furthermore has it that 


owing to the superstitious notions of the people, the chiefs are still feared 
on account of the magical powers ascribed to them.!® 


It is, he goes on to say, 


firmly believed that they can, at will, inflict disease, cause misfortunes of 
every kind and even death itself. 

There is not one word of truth in this, and it is a matter of the 
greatest wonderment to me that an intelligent man, as McLean 
no doubt was, could have confounded the chiefs of the tribe with 
its medicine-men, or shamans. Only to these this statement fully 
applies. The fact that our author really, but erroneously, confuses 
the two is exemplified immediately after. ‘“The shadow of a chief, 
or medicine-man,” he then expressly says by an abuse of language 
truly incomprehensible. 


® Tbid., 293. 
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But three pages farther, McLean shows himself scarcely more | whe 
q 


reliable from an ethnological standpoint. Commenting on the | att 
rapid decrease of the Indians, he writes: “I myself have seen ) to 
many villages and encampments without an inhabitant.” So whi 
have I; but, being familiar with the language of the survivors, 7 ness 
I could learn by merely listening to their disinterested talk, and 7 ‘ 
do know, that our fur trader’s conclusions do not flow from his star 
premises. com 

As I have stated in other papers, notably in my Notes on the evid 
Western Dénés,*° the Carriers of old used to shift quite often their ] 
winter quarters. I wrote in the latter work: fur: 
As nobody, however wealthy, sleeps in more than one blanket, a large fire be t 
is kept night and day, and so the amount of dry wood kept available in one min 
place is soon exhausted. Since they are possessed of carrying conveniences two 


unknown in olden times, this necessity of shifting one’s abode from place 
to place is not as much felt. But formerly, with their limited facilities for 
felling trees and bringing the wood home, they had to change every year of hi 
their winter quarters. 


shock 

So that Mr. McLean gives as a token of decrease in the native corps 
population what is in reality nothing but a proof of its original T we 
nomadic condition. findi 

As to that author’s qualifications as an ethnographer, let it 7 
suffice to remark that, according to him, | prac 
the Loucheux have no affinity with the Chippewayan tribes, nor with their tion 
neighbours the Esquimaux.” cont 

Still more out of place would be a mention of the linguistic wher 
accomplishments of one under whose pen such a simple word as the S 
Mutih-yaz (or let us say with a few Indians of his time Meutih-yaz), . 
little chief, is transformed into Meewidi-yazee.™ His : 

An earlier fur trader, Ross Cox, gravely assures us on the that 
authority of still another that “‘the Chilcotins speak the Carrier the c 
language.’”* One will realize the amount of truth there is in this to 7 

2 Ap. Trans. Can. Inst., 184; Toronto, 1892-93. point 

Tbid., 184. 

2 Notes, 2: 243. 

%3 Tbid., 1: 259. Yaz is the Carrier diminutive, which McLean probably mixes % 
up with the aze of the Eastern Déné. a 


* Adventures on the Columbia River, 2: 373; London, 1831. al 
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when he learns that, on my first coming into contact with the 
latter, after having sufficiently mastered the dialect of the former 
to be able to converse with them and give them little speeches 
which they seemed to enjoy in spite of their necessary incorrect- 
ness, I could not understand one word of my new charge! 

The same trader gives about those aborigines a still more 
startling piece of information. With them, he says, “leprosy is 
common among the young people of both sexes’’!"= The good man 
evidently did not know the nature of that dire disease. 

I have, it now seems to me, said enough to show that the old 
fur traders’ contributions to anthropological lore cannot always 
be taken without a good grain of salt. We may now devote a few 
minutes to Mr. McLeod’s remarks on my criticism of a point or 
two of his paper on Certain Mortuary Aspects of Northwest Coast 
Culture, which he mostly bases on the same. I may neglect a few 
of his observations such as that concerning my being 
shockingly disappointed that on every page of reference I do not find Sikanni 
corpses blazing up as evidence. 

I wonder how I could be disappointed, shockingly or not, at not 
finding what I claim to be non-existent. 

That writer had asserted that “in Harmon’s time Sikanni 
practice was the same as that of the Carriers” as far as the crema- 
tion of the dead was concerned,” and as evidence on behalf of his 
contention he had referred to p. 161 of that worthy’s Journal, 
where I found, on the contrary, that 


the Sicannies bury, while the Tacullies [the Carriers] burn their dead. 


His second reference was to p. 163 of the same, and I read there 
that the Carriers of Fraser lake were reported to have “burned 
the corpse of one of their chiefs,” while a third one (p. 180) pointed 
to a Sékanais who was incinerated among the Carriers. 

Could an error be more palpable? Where was my guilt in 
pointing it out? When, in the course of my Notes on the Western 


Thid., 379. 
* Aver. ANTHROPOLOGIST, Jan., 1925. 
Thid., 27: 123, Note. 
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Dénés,** I took to task for his statements concerning the distribu- 
tion of the Déné no less a savant than the late Dr. D. G. Brinton, 
that great anthropologist, not only took my word for it (which he 
might well have declined to do), but he actually wrote to thank 
me and presented me with two of his works for having corrected 
him. It would seem that today’s anthropologists do not all belong 
to Dr. Brinton’s school, for, in the teeth of my categorical, though 
I think courteous, exposé of McLeod’s oversight, that gentleman 
ineffectually attempts to answer me by a tu quogque argument, 
and manages to write four long pages of more or less relevant 
matter without the least, even indirect, admission of his mistake. 

Now let it be distinctly understood that, even if we had not 
the word of Harmon for it, nay, though that trader had written 
that the Sékanais used to burn their dead as well as the Carriers, 
instead of expressly stating the contrary as he has done, I would 
still claim, and proclaim with the greatest emphasis, that they 
did not. I have been long enough with them and the Carriers to 
be sure of this. I have seen with my own eyes some of the scaffold- 
ings on which the former’s dead rested, no less than a few of the 
funeral posts supporting the boxes which contained the charred 
bones which had escaped the action of the flames in the course of 
Carrier cremation.?® No amount of bickering can alter these facts, 
any more than it can destroy the information collected from 
natives who had been the contemporaries of Harmon and Mc- 
Lean.*° 

Useless for my present critic to speak of “any trait of culture 
as characteristic of the Sikanni,” whether these be Yutsutqenne 
(he means Yutsut’genne) or others, nor is it to the point to bring 
into relief as he does the would-be “important fact” that among 
them ‘“‘summer was the season of secret society and other festi- 

Though that gentleman will perhaps “not find it in Harmon,” 
let him be assured that the Sékanai never had any but the crudest 
culture, with absolutely no secret societies, or even clans or gentes, 


78 Trans. Can. Inst., 4: 14—15. 

2° No such relics have existed within the Carrier territory for a good many years. 
*° It must not be forgotten that my work with the Sékanais dates from 1885, 
*t AMER. ANTHROPOLOGIST, 28: 567. 
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hereditary noblemen or petty chiefs and scarcely any festivals of 
any kind. Indeed it is rather difficult to repress a smile at the 
mere implicit mention of such institutions in connection with 
such a primitive people. 

These existed among their western neighbors, the Carriers, but 
they were borrowed sociological items, and since I must again 
insist that the mourning customs associated with Carrier cremation are the 
result of diffusion from the Tsimshian,** 

I may be allowed once for all to give my proofs therefor, an evi- 
dence which any student can gather on the spot. 

The original Déné were the most uncultivated, nay anarchistic, 
people one can imagine, the most authentic type of the savage— 
with no government or even social organization to speak of. 
Indeed, I would fain see in their nomadic bands the living relics 
of primeval society: groups of unsophisticated human beings 
seeking their living, without any kind of public restraint, in the 
recesses of the woods of the depths of the lakes and rivers, under 
the benevolent eyes of their elders. 

And here I fully realize that I run counter to the contention of 
able and respectable scientists with regard to the priority of 
patriarchy and matriarchy. I do not pretend to have the monop- 
oly of good sense on a subject which is ever debatable. I merely 
put on record the conclusions I have reached through my studies 
of the Déné stock. 

It is this in a few words. The father of a family being naturally 
its support and mainstay, it no less naturally devolves upon him 
to direct and protect its members. These, when married in their 
turn, will continue to look up to him for guidance and advice, 
and will derive whatever social rights may fall to their lot from 
their close relationship with him. Hence groups of related families 
under the grandfather, great-uncle, or anyone chosen by the same 
appear to me the first units of primitive society. 

At any rate, such was, before the advent of the whites, the 
state of the Déné divisions east of the Rocky mountains, including 
the Sékanais who are an eastern tribe even when living west of that 


*® McLeod, ibid., 569. 
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range. As Mr. McLeod “cannot find it in Harmon,” and will not 
evidently accept my word for it, I find it necessary to refer him 
to the numerous (over a dozen) works of Father Petitot, notably 
his Monographie des Déné-Dinjié,® his Etude sur la Nation ™on- 
tagnaise,* and other papers, to Bishop Faraud’s Dix-Huit Ans 
chez les Sauvages,* Archbishop Taché’s Esquisse sur le Nord-Ouest 
de l Amérique,* the numerous and valuable letters of the latter 
as well as those of Petitot printed in the great, but private, peri- 
odical entitled Missions de la Congrégation des Oblats de Marie 
Immaculée (O.M.1.) published quarterly ever since 1862, Les 
Missions Catholiques, of Lyons, France, the Annales de la Propa- 
gation de la Foi, issued in the same place for over three-quarters 
of a century, the Rapports sur les Missions du Diocése de Québec 
(1839-74), which contain valuable and plentiful information on 
the early Canadian Northwest, without mentioning the innumer- 
able letters of such pioneer Mackenzie District missioners as 
Fathers Grollier, Séguin, Grouard, Ducot, Ladet, Laity, Gasté, 
Lecorre, together with Bishops Grandin, Clut and Pascal,*’ all 
printed in the above mentioned Missions des O.M.I. These 
invaluable communications are first-hand authorities comparable 
to those of the Jesuit Relations, to which may be added later pro- 
ductions by old contemporaneous missionaries, such as Le Goff’s 
Grammar and Dictionary, their Prefaces, etc. 

No anthropologist dealing with northern American aborigines 
could be excused from studying them if they were open to others 
than the members of the Order to which I belong. My four- 
volume Histoire de l’Eglise Catholique dans l'Ouest Canadien* 
embodies the substance of all of these, without counting scores 
and scores of unpublished communications from the above- 
mentioned and other missionaries. This abundant material all 


Paris, 1876. 

* Apud Missions Catholiques; Lyons. 

* Bruxelles, 1866. That work is signed Fernand Michel, but it was written after 
Bp. Faraud’s notes. 

* Montreal, 1869. That valuable work had originally appeared in the Missions 
O.M.I. 

57 T could also refer to Protestant publications, but these relate later efforts. 

38 Quebec, 1921-23. 
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points, quite often implicitly, to patriarchy as obtaining among 
the unadulterated Déné. 

Matriarchy, on the other hand, is consequent on a higher state 
of society, on more important groupings of less nomadic human 
beings: related and unrelated families living together in larger 
numbers in villages or towns. With the bands of individuals 
allied by the ties of blood under a patriarch, who can hardly be 
called a chief,** breaches of the moral code are scarcely possible. 
But it is not so in the case of the crowds of unrelated persons living 
in a sedentary condition in the same locality, without sufficient 
occupation to diminish the occasions of falls. Then the tempta- 
tions to illicit sexual intercourse are too frequent not to make an 
impression on people otherwise burdened with no great religious 
scruples. Daily familiarities between the sexes often degenerate 
into promiscuity, and a time comes when even the real paternity 
of children becomes a matter for doubt. 

And let it not be imagined that I purposely darken the picture: 
I know whereof I speak, and there is today more than one native 
village with a population restrained by no strong religious in- 
fluence where conditions are at least as bad. 

What more natural, then, in order to establish hereditary 
rights on an undisputed basis, than to have descent follow the 
maternal, instead of the paternal, line? I do not pretend to have 
made a thorough study of this question, but that is the way the 
original Déné compared with their heterogeneous neighbors of 
the west or the south ever struck me. With all the eastern Déné 
the patriarchal system is in vogue, while matriarchy, copied from 
the adjoining tribes, obtains among the semi-sedentary branches 
of the family which live in close contact with the villagers of 
the Pacific coast and coterminous aborigines. On the one hand, 
the patriarchy of nomadic bands with hardly any social organiza- 
tion, not even real chiefs; on the other, hereditary matrilineal 
chiefs and noblemen with distinctive insignia, ceremonial feasting 


** Indeed, before the advent of the whites among them, even the Carriers and 
Babines had no real chiefs in our present sense of the word. Cf. Carrier Sociology, 
Trans. Royal Soc. of Can., 10: 118; Ottawa, 1893. 
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and cremation of the dead instead of aerial burying, labretifery, 
histrionic masks and other customs proper to more or less seden- 
tary people. 

“Copied ‘from the adjoining tribes,” have I said of those 
practices when seen among the westermost Déné. The grounds 
for this contention, to me the most undisputed of facts, being 
again indirecily challenged by a writer apparently unfamiliar 
with my earlier writings,*° I must be allowed to give here, along 
with new data, the substance of part of my paper on Carrier 
sociology, today little accessible to students,“ to which I have 
however, to refer the reader desirous of a clearer, because more 
extended, exposé of the question. 

Perhaps the greatest characteristic of the Déné stock is its 
unparalleled receptiveness. This is illustrated in the far south by 
the manners and customs, as well as the mythology, of the Navaho 
and other cognate tribes. In the north, we cannot fail to remark 
that the representatives of that race are ever readily, nay eagerly, 
manifesting it in our own days by assimilating the religious notions 
of the whites and copying such of their manners as are consistent 
with the mode of life imposed on them by nature. 

“They are remarkably fond of the white people,” said of the 
Carriers Harmon himself, or the scribe who wrote at his dictation,” 
while the explorer Sir John Franklin, improving on the fur trader, 
has it of the eastern Déné that they “strive at an imitation of 
the manners of the voyagers and traders.’ Another explorer, 
Thomas Simpson, wrote somewhat later, but in the same strain, 
of the Great Bear Lake Déné: “They soon became attached to 
the white men, and are fond of imitating their manners.’ Accord- 


«© “Father Morice . . . . still insists that the mourning customs associated with 
Carrier cremation are the result of diffusion from the Tsimshian”; W. C. McLeod, 
Am. ANTHR., 28: 569. 

‘! Trans. Roy. Soc. Can. 

#2 Op. cit., 243. 

“’ Narrative of a Journey to the Shores of the Polar Sea, 1: 156 of the 4° ed. 
London, 1823. 

“ A Narrative of the Discoveries on the North Coast of America, 243; London, 
1843. 
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ing to Cox, their western brothers and sisters, Carriers and Chil- 
cotin, fond of European clothing.’ 

On the other hand, the neighbors of these aborigines of Tsim- 
shian, Kwakiutl or Tlingit parentage are just as remarkable for 
their extreme conservatism and stubborn adherence to the ways 
and institutions bequeathed by their ancestors. Catholic mission- 
aries could never make an impression on them, because they 
stoutly refused to modify these ways and forego their more or 
less pagan ceremonies. 

Now when contact is established between two such dissimilar 
families, one weak and conscious of its inferiority, the other 
conceited and strongly attached to the least of its ancestral ob- 
servances, which of the two is likely to copy? Which one will 
serve as a model for the other? 

As a consequence of such contact: ist, the Babines and Carriers, 
to neglect other tribes, have partly abandoned their nomadic life 
to settle in fixed villages; 2nd, they have exchanged their tra- 
ditional patriarchate for the matrilineal form of government pre- 
vailing among their western neighbors; 3rd, they have adopted 
all the consequent institutions flourishing among the latter: 
hereditary petty chiefs, or noblemen (/eneza’) wearing peculiar 
ear-rings, the potlatch and attendant festivities, ceremonial dances 
and theatrical representations, as well as the cremation of the 
dead—all formerly unknown to the other Déné of the north. 

Nay more, if we study closely the march inland of these various 
institutions, we will not fail to remark that the quantity of the 
same borrowed by the Déné was in exact proportion to the 
proximity of the heterogeneous races stationed on the Coast, or 
immediately east of it. Thus: 

ist. The River Babines (of the Bulkley valley), some of whom 
practically had daily intercourse with the Tsimshian of the Skeena, 
in the course of time adopted all of their customs, including not 
only the gentes and petty chiefs, cremation and potlatching, but 
even the wearing of labrets by the women, the ear-pendants of the 
chiefs and the erection of totem poles in front of their communal 
lodges. 


* Adventures on the Columbia River, 2: 377. 
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2nd. The Lake Babines (on the sheet of water which bears 
their name), a little farther from the aliens, had also borrowed 
these institutions, but with the exception of the totem poles, 
when they were confronted by the superior culture of the whites, 
which stopped further assimilation. 

3rd. The Carriers, still farther inland, had also introduced 
among themselves the same social organization and customs, 
but minus the totem poles, the labrets of the women and the 
ear-rings of the noblemen. 

4th. The Sékanais, quite a distance to the east and newcomers 
from the opposite side of the Rockies, had merely had time to 
make an ineffectual attempt at adopting potlatching, and would 
perhaps have ended by practising cremation had the whites 
countenanced it. 

Notwithstanding Harmon’s mention of burying,“ the latter 
had previously disposed of their dead by 
caching them up in very rough chests made of crating, or slender logs 
notched together and raised from three to seven feet above ground, 
as Petitot has it of the eastern Déné,*’ or, if travelling, by simply 
pulling down “‘the brush hut on the remains and proceeding with 
their journey,” as I wrote myself long ago,** at a time when I did 
not know as yet of the remark about the entire family to which 
they belong which we find in the book of the first explorer who 
ever came in contact therewith, and which is to the effect that 
the Northern Indians [i. e., the Dénés] never bury their dead, but always 


leave the bodies where they die, so that they are supposed to be devoured 
by beasts and birds of prey.* 


A later observer confirms this when he writes: 
They leave their dead on the spot where they die, without removing them. 


This was said of the Déné of the great Mackenzie basin. 


“ “The Sicannies bury, while the Tacullies burn, their dead” (Journal, 161), 

‘7 Monographie des Déné-Dinjié, p. XVI. 

‘8 Are the Carrier Sociology and Mythology Indigenous or Exotic? Ubi supra, 128. 

«? A Journey from Prince of Wales’ Fort in Hudson’s Bay to the Northern Ocean, 
341; London, 1795. 

% Les Bourgeois de la Cie du Nord-Ouest, 1: 88. 
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5th. As if to render more patent the wonderful power of imita- 
tion of that family, the western branch of the Nahanais® cremated 
their dead, a practice unknown to the eastern part of the very 
same tribe. 

6th. And this ¢raze for copying was not the exclusive apanage 
of the Déné coterminous with the Coast tribes. The southernmost 
among the western divisions of that family, namely, the Chilcotin 
anc the immediate neighbors of the Shushwap among the Carriers, 
had themselves shown that they could not resist the force of alien 
example by borrowing from the latter interment and winter resi- 
dence in semi-subterranean hovels. 

7th. A like innate propensity for imitating foreigners in their 
social life led the eastern Chipewyan and Beaver to discard their 
original double-shelter huts of coniferous boughs for the tipis of 
their southern neighbors, the Cree. 

8th. On the other hand, “‘the lodges of the Kutchin Loucheux 
resemble the Eskimo snow huts in shape.” Everyone knows that 
the habitat of Loucheux and Eskimo is coterminous. 

9th. The Loucheux further borrowed the parka, which origi- 
nated with their northern non Déné neighbors. 

10th. According to Richardson, the former used also “the hose 
(or leggings) and shoes of the same piece, thus imitating the 
Eskimo boot.’ 

1ith. They likewise borrowed therefrom the regular sleigh with 
runners, which replaced with them the flat-bottomed thin board 
toboggan common to the other Déné. 

12th. They furthermore imitated the Eskimo in making for 
themselves wooden snow-goggles. 

13th. And what shall we say of that Déné tribe, the Sarcee, 
which allied itself to the Blackfeet and set to live in close proximity 
therewith? Those Indians have, through association, become 
perfect Blackfeet in every way save in language. 

And lest any sceptic be tempted, despite what we have seen 
of their wonderful receptiveness, to imagine that it was the 


5! The so-called Taltan. 
® Sir John Richardson in Arctic Searching Expedition, 1: 342. 
Thid., 2: 11. 
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foreigners, not the Déné, that borrowed, let me choose for further | 


elucidation the chief point of Tsimshian sociology, potlatching, 
found also among Babine and Carriers, but unknown to all the 
other Déné tribes not coterminous with the maritime aborigines, 


When, on the occasion of one of those feasts, a new nobleman * 


was to be installed in the place of his predecessor, young Carriers 
holding up in a line the dressed skins he was going to distribute 
would cry out: ““These he will give away as a fee for his enthroniza- 
tion.” Whereupon the whole exogentile crowd would break out 
into loud acclamations: Semdigét! Samédigét! Now what is this 
word? A Carrier expression? Not by any means. It is the 
Sema’yit of the Tsimshians said by Dr. Boas to be used by those 
Indians when they address the sun. It is the equivalent of ‘“‘chief,” 
or “chief by wealth.” 

After the new notable had made his grand distribution of skins, 
he would give the assembly a repast in trough-like carved vessels 
called ¢tsak, a word which is evidently the same as the tsékh whereby 
the Kitksan, or Skeena river Indians, designate a like vessel. 

Then, to honor the new nobleman, the hereditary song of his 
predecessor was struck up and repeatedly executed by the as- 
sistants. What was that song? Merely a Tsimshian tune with 
badly pronounced Tsimshian words! 

As to the Eskimo and Loucheux, among whom we have also 
seen several technological points possessed in common, the ex- 
plorer, Sir John Richardson, explicitly states that “the Eskimos 
. ... have borrowed nothing whatever either from the Europeans 
or ’Tinné, the conterminous people.’’™ 

This, it seems, ought to suffice. Useless to waste time in an 
endeavor to break in an open door. 

Reverting to Mr. McLeod’s strictures, we are confronted with 
these novel pieces of information: 

The greater part of the Sikanni, did not, as Morice implies, live east of the 
Carriers; they lived rather north of the Carriers. Nor were they all salmon- 
less wanderers, as Morice states. Nor, as the same ethnologist will have it, 


were they dependent only on the Carriers for contact with the Coast civiliza- 
tion.® 


* Arctic Searching Expedition, 1: 342. 
% Amer. ANTHR., 28: 367-68. 
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I might ask what this has to do with cremation, which was the 
subject of my communication to the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. 
But let it pass. It may none the less appear strange that a person 
who has lived nineteen years in close contact with a native tribe, 
who repeatedly visited all of its chief haunts and knew personally 
most of its members, should now be taught by an outsider the real 
extent and situation of its habitat. 

There are, of course, some Sékanais who are north of some 
Carriers. But, taken as an ethnological unit, the territory of the 
former is, I repeat, just east of the Stuart Lake Carriers, those 
I have always had in mind when I mentioned that tribe. “The 
greater part” of them live not only east of the Carriers, but east 
of the Rocky mountains, where lie their original haunts. Mr. 
McLeod is not quite up to date when he reiers to Tolmie and 
Dawson’s map*; but I dare not suggest to him a look at my own, 
which appeared in the Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada for 1893, quite a few years after the issuing of 
the former, at a time when I had already put in a pretty long stage 
of travels and studies in the country. 

I must maintain that, apart from a very few exceptions which 
confirm the rule, the Sékanais were “salmon-less wanderers,” to 
whichever place they may have repaired for their trade. Nay, 
they were laughed at by Carriers and Babines for their aversion 
to fish—venison being their staple food in the same way as dried 
salmon was thaf of the two latter tribes. The only locality where 
a few of them could have procured and cured salmon was the old 
Fort Connolly, on Bear lake. But they did not avail themselves 
of their opportunity. Moreover, they were, at best, but flying 
visitors at that place, as indeed at all their other trading resorts. 

As to the village north of Stuart lake which Harmon asserts 
was inhabited chiefly by Sicannies,*’ the reader will find it marked 
a Koeztce on my ethnological map. Its name among the whites is 
Grand-Rapide, and it is an unimportant Carrier locality without 
even a chief. I can furnish from memory the names of the few 
families settled there in the eighties. They were those of Mistimi, 


% Cf. my Notes on the Western Dénés, 26. 
* §7 Journal, 179. 
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Robert, Austin, Stephen, Casimir, Scesradu’as and Felix (Neh- 7 
woniyel), all Carriers as far as I know. At any rate, Carrier was | 


the language they always spoke. Only the two brothers Stephen 
and Casimir had Sékanais blood in their veins, their father being 
related to that tribe—perhaps a full Sékanais. But their mother 
Zeli was confessedly a pure Carrier, who even left that place for 
Fort St. James, on Stuart lake, when her daughter Annie became 
the wife of Taya, the head-chief of all the Carriers. 


Harmon was certainly misinformed with regard to the Grand- 


Rapide village. In fact, the territory of the Carriers extended 
much farther north in the same valley. 

McLeod says that “‘the only actual cremation by Sikanni which 
Harmon describes was the cremation of the body of a man” who 
“may have come from this village.”** Harmon speaks nowhere in 
his Journal of cremation as having been practised by Sékanais 
Indians. He simply writes in the case mentioned by that gentle- 
man: 

On the 9th inst., a Sicanny died at this place [Fort St. James, capital of the 
Carriers], and the following circumstances attended his incineration. 

The chances are that had he really belonged to Keeztce, his 
remains would have been sent up thither, or at least to Thatce 
(McLeod’s Tachy), for disposal. 

People of the two places are so intimately connected from an 
ethnographical standpoint that they are uniformly called Tiaz- 


tenne, or people of the “Fond du Lac,” a further proof that those | 


of the Grand-Rapide have always been Carriers and not Sékanais. 

My adversary further finds an excuse for some humor at my 
expense in the fact that I had written of the two wives of the above 
mentioned Sékanais that they were Carrier women. He sees in this 
contention nothing but “a product of my imagination,” and ex- 
horts me to continue “this interesting, though imaginary, bio- 
graphical study.”** In fact, he seems so elated at his grand find 
that he immediately repeats himself in commencing his next 


paragraph. “The biography given by Morice,” he adds, “bears | 


internal evidence of having been imaginary.” 


58 AmeR. ANTHROPOL., 28: 568. 
59 Thid., 569. 
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MORICE] 


Though I fail to see a “biography” in the mere fixing of a 
woman’s nationality, I will not be so cruel as to begrudge him 
that frail ground for satisfaction. To others I shall simply say this. 

Because of the extreme simplicity of their mode of life, their 
absolute lack of culture and their strictly nomadic ways, the 
Sékanais are looked down upon as unredeemed savages by the 
Carriers. Yet in some cases association with those despised 
neighbors could have for the latter advantages the prospect of 
which could open to them the ranks of Carrier society. Neglecting 
what I have myself written on the subject, one will gather from 
Harmon" the fact that the whole western country was sharply 
divided into distinct hunting grounds, and will easily surmise how 
very valuable were to people who practised potlatching, with its 
attendant features of dressed skin, fur and food distributions, the 
plots on which such resources were found and on which nobody 
could legally encroach. 

Now the Sékanais were exceedingly well provided in this respect 
and most of those among them who chose to better their social 
position by seeking the hand of a Carrier lassie were assured of 
success on that score—the brothers of his bride becoming by 
reason of such an alliance entitled to hunt on those grounds. This 
was the great, one may almost say the only, excuse for unions 
which would have otherwise been regarded in the light of mé- 
salliances. 


* It was the contention of Mr. Henry W. Henshaw, in one of the first volumes of 
this periodical (the seventh), that it is a fallacy to say that the Indians are nomadic. 
“The term nomadic,” claims that writer, “is not, in fact, properly applicable to any 
Indian tribe” (105; the italics are mine). What is then to be nomadic? According to 
the Standard Dictionary, it is to have “no fixed abode.” But there has never been 
among the Sékanais not only a single village, but even a single house. Their bands are 
continually on the move according to the migrations of the larger game on the flesh 
of which they chiefly subsist. 

So inveterate are their roving habits and contempt for any “fixed abode”’ that 
they cannot stand the houses of the Carriers. Some of them would formerly congre- 
gate at Fort St. James on the occasion of some great Christian festival, and would have, 
of course, to accept of the hospitality of their Carrier friends. But after two or three 
days stay there, they would break loose from their unwelcome captivity, and build to 
themselves huts of boughs at the entrance of the forest. 

Pp, 255. 
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I have myself seen, and been called upon to bless, a few of them. / 


In every case, the raison d’éire was the same: the’ privilege for 
the relatives of the Carrier girl to utilize the preserves of the 
bridegroom. 

Now is it unreasonable to surmise that what was done in my 
time, and what I know to have happened before, must have taken 
place in the case mentioned by Harmon? It seems te me that 
logic, not imagination, will immediately suggest perfect parity 
between the two epochs. Analogy has still some sort of cogency 
when it is a question of reasoning and deducting. 

Would Mr. McLeod “imagine” for a moment that the two 
widows of that Sékanais belonged to his own tribe? If so, he might 
tell me what those inveterate nomads (three perfect strangers) 
were doing in a village of sedentary Carriers. And would it not 
be a climax that would tax the good-will of the most credulous to 
“imagine” two Sékanais women acting as the voluntary slaves of 
their joint husband’s relatives (what were these, too, doing in that 
strange place?) and daily packing, as mentioned by our trader- 
author, the relics of their late lord and master? For any one who 
knows the relative status of the two tribes it is preposterous to 
merely think of this. 

One last observation before I close. My critic exultantly ex- 
claims, and prints in italics lest we forget: 

It was the relatives of the deceased who made use of cremating, and those 
relatives of the deceased were, like the deceased, Sikanni.™ 

Ergo, he adds by way of a tu quoque sting: ‘‘ ‘Disastrous distrac- 
tion’ is certainly not peculiar to me.” 

I confess that I would be stunned by the blow were it not for a 
little particular which Mr. McLeod has forgotten, or never knew. 
A Sékanais marrying into the Carrier tribe had absolutely no 
standing in it, and could take part in no public feasting or cere- 
monial distributing, until he had adopted one of its gentes, differ- 
ent from that of his wife. This done, all the members of that gens, 
wherever they might be, as I wrote almost forty years ago," 


*® Am. ANTHROP., 28: 569. 
* “The clans or gentes outstepped the village limits” (The Western Dénés; their 
Manners and Customs, Proc. Can. Inst., 142; Toronto, 1890). 
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) became the brothers and sisters of the quondam stranger. And 


this was no social fiction: the gentile ties were stronger among 
the aborigines than are with us the blood ties.“ For having met 
with such cases, I know that a hitherto unknown individual who 
had passed his life hundreds of miles away was petted as a real 
brother as soon as he came into contact with people who belonged 
to the same gens as himself. 

Is it difficult, after this, to see how Harmon’s dead Sékanai 
may have been cremated by “relatives” who were in reality 
Carriers, his brothers, according to the law of the land, not accord- 
ing to the flesh? He should indeed be very little conversant with 
the contempt the Carriers professed for the “forest savages’’® to 
“imagine” that the relatives of the two widows would have 
allowed any of those despised strangers to treat them as Harmon 
says they were treated.” 

Finally, despite McLeod’s emphatic italics, I must be allowed 
to remind him that 


it was [no/] the relatives of the deceased who made use of cremating, 


but exogentile neighbors. The funeral pile was 


kindled in the outskirt of the village by men [no/] belonging to the deceased’s 
clan (who were paid on the spot by the latter’s relatives), 


as I wrote in 1889 (67), said relatives being then non-active by- 
standers whose role was confined to wailing and howling. 


As a practical conclusion of the foregoing, I fancy that the 
following points may be regarded as well established: 1st. The 
anthropological data found in the fur traders’ publications cannot 
always be relied on. 2nd. The Sékanais as a tribe did not practise 
cremation. 3rd. One must ever bear in mind the wonderful recep- 
tiveness of the Déné, which made them adopt the customs of 


“ Upon learning, while away among strangers, that his father had just died: 
“Well, let his people mourn him,” said his son, a Carrier who thought he Was no 
relation of his because he belonged to a different gens! 

“Stick Siwashes.” 

* “The men would seize them by the little remaining hair on their heads, and push 
them into the flames” (Journai, 181). 

*? The Western Dénés, Proceedings of the Cau. Gust., 7: 145. 
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their heterogeneous neighbors, without scarcely giving them 
anything in return (because they had nothing to give), and 4th, 
as to the various other questions raised by Mr. McLeod, I leave 
it to the reader to judge for himself. 


200 AusTIN STREET, 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


POSTCRIPT 


The foregoing was written on the receipt of the July-September 
number of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST for last year. Since 
that time, for several reasons one of which was to make doubly sure 
what to me did not allow of a particle of a doubt, I have revisited 
my former Indians and (not, I confess, without some little hesita- 
tion savoring of shame) I asked them whether the Sékanais did not 
formerly cremate their dead. The answer was a look evidently 
meant as an expostulation at my attempt to draw them into the 
discussion of a point too well known to be inquired about. 

“What,” they said, “after your long years of research among us 
when we were young, do you not know yet that the Sékanais never 
burned their dead, but hid them up in the branches of trees or on 
scaffolds, when they did not pull down on their remains the shelter 
in which they had breathed their last? Surely, our old men who 
now sleep in yonder graveyard must have told you that.” 

“But was not Koeztce a Sékaanis village?” I innocently insisted 
though quite sure of the contrary. 

“A Sékanais village indeed!” they exclaimed with a scornful 
grimace, which I wish Mr. McLeod could have witnessed, “where 
did you ever see a Sékanais village? The Sékanais are like the 
beasts of the forest: they do not have a single house, let alone a 
village, and are always on the move. Yet, in former times, there 
occasionally were a few of them at that place, because this was to 
them like an outlet, a landing point whither they would repair 
from “their eastern hunting grounds to trade their pelts, and es- 
pecially their dressed skin, with us. A few did, in course of time, 
settle there and intermarried with our women; but, of course, 
Keeztce is and has ever been a Carrier village.” 
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RIO PUERCO RUINS 
By THOR WARNER 


URING midsummer of 1926 geological exploration carried on 
in central New Mexico brought me into Rio Puerco valley. 
From the confluence of Rio Puerco and Rio Grande rivers 
the former traverses a region of aridity for at least one hundred 
miles and while tributary streams during the storm periods add a 
substantial portion to its water supply it contains but a scant 
amount of water throughout the year. The Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe railroad crosses the Rio Puerco river near the east 
central line of Valencia county and it was in this general neighbor- 
hood that my reconnaissance work during the month of July, 
1925, revealed geological information which resulted in an ad- 
ditional three months’ study of the same region during 1926. 
While my geological field work has primarily to do with 
the possibilities of natural resources of a commercial nature, 
I have yet taken keen interest in studying the evidences of 
primitive civilization unearthed by my own hands, and it is with 
the feeling of having glimpsed something of the mystery of 
a legendary time long veiled from the eager gaze of the scientist 
that prompts me to submit briefly some information on a dis- 
covery of what I consider to be an important addition to archaeo- 
logical knowledge of North America. 


Fortification Mesa on the banks of Rio Puerco. 


FORTIFICATION MESA 
In Section 36 Township 7 north Range 2 west, and one-half 
mile from Rio Puerco river channel, in the western and central 
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Valencia 
County 


“x, 
Poo 
Sketch Plan showing location Whe 
of Prem Moric Pueblo in Valencia 
County, Mew Mexico. Outline of 
foundation walls only approximate. 
Scale of topography exaggerated. 


Pottery 
/ City. 
/ 


WAANE 


part of Valencia county, New Mexico, stands a lava-covered mesa 
that serves as a topographical marker and an outstanding fixture 
to the region in general. This butte or mesa, as it may rightfully 
be called, represents the remnant of a mantle of Tertiary shale 
and sandstone that once covered the region but in latter geo- 
logical times has been eroded away and left only markers to 
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indicate its extent. Its base measures about one-half mile in 
diameter, while its table-top covers but 60 acres. It reaches 
a height of 320 feet above the valley and a fifty-foot cap of 
basaltic lava has preserved its existence from erosional forces. 

The conspicuous position of this butte, together with the 
commanding view I knew it must afford of the general region I 
had under study, led me to undertake its ascent, and as no trail 
or road appeared in sight, it was a question of actual moun- 
taineering to reach its summit. 

When breast-high above the edge and top of this precipitous 
table land an amazing sight loomed up before me—over one hun- 
dred individual rooms appeared in several clusters around and 
near the center of the table. The walls of these individual rooms 
in some instances stood two feet high above ground and were 
built of flat lava slabs cemented together with a mixture of 
Coalitche and adobe. 

A further examination of these walls proved them to be the 
foundations of what I interpret as an ancient Indian village, 
which at one time may have served as a watch tower or outpost 
for the tribes that once inhabited the region. The slight concave 
shape of the top of the mesa, with drainage outlet on the north- 
east side, enabled storms to sweep all movable material out and 
over the top, thereby disposing of remnants that might otherwise 
have served as a guide in reading and recording at least a portion 
of the history of the inhabitants of this prehistoric watch tower. 

From the commanding position on top of this so-called forti- 
fication mesa, the Rio Puerco river in its zigzag course south- 
eastward soon disappeared from sight, but through my field glasses 
every configuration and topographic feature stood out plainly in 
the desert sand. The valley at this point is about two miles in 
width and for few spots of desert weeds it was indeed a desolate 
and barren terra firma. 

Pottery HILL 

Five miles downstream I noticed a small but prominent ap- 
pearing mound, arising near the river bank and being covered with 
a mantle of green desert grass produced an animating effect in 
the background. On nearing this isolated, low-lying hill, I caught 
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Author standing near the edge of mound, produced by the crumbling walls of an 
ancient pottery city inhabited by early Americans of probable pre-Columbian times. 


Photo by author showing the main channel of Rio Puerco river and the south- 
western bank, where the ruins of a once prosperous race of early Americans devoted 
their time to the manufacture of pottery for exchange purposes with other tribes, 
whose produce were of usefulness for the existence of these American pioneers. 
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sight of bits of broken pottery on every side, and arriving at 
this point which subsequently proved of greater interest than the 
place I had just left behind me, I found the mound to cover about 
15 acres in extent and arising about ten feet above the valley 
floor. Its surface was almost completely covered with broken 
pottery, and at a first glance over the situation my attention 
was attracted to a faint streak in the surface soil, and with 
a slight kick with the heel of my boot, I found myself standing 
on top of an adobe wall fifteen inches wide and running at a right 
angle to the other one. , 

A hurried survey of the surface of this hill proved it to be 
a network of walls, from which it immediately became apparent 


Pottery City Mound 


River 


Bie Puerco valley 


Cross section of Rio Puerco valley, showing mound near river which 
represents the fallen adobe walls of a once inhabited city. 


that this was once the seat of an ancient pottery site, of greater 
importance than the remnants at Fortification Mesa. Subsequent 
excavations by my own hands proved the adobe walls to be par- 
titions and outside walls of what I have estimated to be about 
500 individual rooms. They are of fairly uniform size and measure 
6 by 10 feet. To date my deepest excavation does not exceed four 
feet, but it is likely that these surface-exposed walls are not the 
foundations of the dwelling itself, but probably the masonry in a 
second, or possibly third story community dwelling. 

The reason for advancing such condition lies in the fact that 
the mound in itself is not one produced by nature, but is the 
accumulation of fallen and crumbling parts of the dwellings 
subsequent to inhabitation which have been banked up against the 
walls, wind-swept sand and soil having accumulated around these 
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remnants and in this manner produced a mound enveloping this 
former place of abode of ancient Americans. Another support 
of even greater value, is found at the river bank and about 1000 
feet from the center of the mound and at an elevation in excess 


Standing near the center of mound with scattered pottery bits around 
me, I noticed a faint outline of a network of foundations in the desert 


sand, that later proved to be the walls of an ancient city. 


of ten feet below the top of the mound proper, where the bottom 
of a foundation wall is four feet beneath the surface, giving, 
therefore, at present a vertical height of the masonry of at least 
14 feet. This does not take into consideration the raising of the 
valley through deposition during the last few centuries. 
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Ancient Indian dwellings, excavated elsewhere in North 
America, and particularly in this state, do not reveal such rooms 
to have a much greater height than five feet, and in view of this 
it is apparent that we may have here a pueblo of much greater 
importance and larger in extent than at first anticipated. 


DISCOVERIES IN THE RUINS 


My work to date has yielded, aside from abundance of pottery 
fragments, a part of one human skeleton, corncobs, turquoise 
beads, ornaments carved in soft rock, and a number of crudely 
shaped stone implements. The emblems and designs on the 
broken bits are indicative of no little art and skill, while many of 
the colors remain strong and clear—dark green, deep brown, red, 
pink, yellow and jet-black. The designs consist mainly of 
streamers and streaks, varying from finely drawn lines to bands 
of a quarter of an inch across. 

The human skull and few bones were encountered in one of the 
rooms at a depth of a few inches below the surface. The remains 
do not show a state of fossilization and are of small stature but 
evidently of an adult, as a molar tooth indicates. The skull shows 
an indentation on the right side, and it is not improbable that 
death came either through accident or violence. 

A hatful of charred corncobs was uncovered in one place. Some 
of these were quite fragile and all much smaller than present day 
product. Around and close to the edge of the mound, several 
small ant-hills are to be seen, and close examination of these 
yielded a dozen small turquoise and malachite beads, that under 
the microscope gave evidence of fine workmanship. Their size 
varied from 6 to 3 mm. The fact that these beads had been 
brought from subsurface soil might lead to the assumption that 
they had been transported by ants from human remains buried 
in the ruins with their gems and ornaments, as was the custom 
of early civilization. 

Our efforts in research in archaeology and anthropology must 
obviously look forward to such places that have for centuries been 
hidden in the darkness of bygone days, and with the amount of 
evidence uncovered in the two places above referred to it is hoped 
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Standing near the center of mound I noticed a faint outline of a foundation-like 
streak in the desert sand. A slight kick with the heel of my boot proved this to be one 
of the adobe walls of the ancient site. Photo by author shows the water canteen lying 
in one corner, the kodak case in the other, and the long handled shovel indicating the 
approximate size of the individual rooms. Photo taken subsequent to partial excava- 
tion. 


Few inches below the surface a human skeleton was found to lie crumpled up 
alongside the wall of one of the rooms. The photo taken by author shows the remains 
placed on black coat, with skull resting on “‘one foot ruler” and geologist hammer 
below. 
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in order that further contributions may be made to 


93 


that the publication of this information may find sufficient support 
to lead to some means for complete excavation of these ruins, and 
with this in mind the writer will gladly assist in such undertaking 
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PROBABILITY AND THE DIFFUSION 
OF CULTURE TRAITS 
By WILSON D. WALLIS 

HE scientist searches for objectivity and for methods which 

are useful in the hands of all workers. But the specific 

objectivity which he uses and the methods which he employs 
depend upon his point of view and upon his objective. The future 
of the old physics, or rather of that which has so recently gone by 
the board, was not long since said to lie in the fifth decimal place, 
but new conceptions and new hypotheses have brought into line 
new methods of investigation and interpretation. The objectivity, 
in a word, consists merely in adhering to a certain hard logic and 
this varies with the times. Anthropology has become more 
objective and has developed new methods; but every change in 
objectivity and in method has been in response to new points of 
view, and without the latter the former is useless. Nor is it likely 
that any rule of thumb will ever achieve much. A rule has value 
only in the hands of one who understands what he is about. 

An article in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST describes an 
objective method of determining special culture relationships." 
The article begins with a discussion of special culture relationships 
but ends with inferences of culture contacts and the sequence of 
diffusion. The writers seem to be concerned mainly with the 
determination of diffusion, although they state that they are 
concerned with special culture relationships. 

Their so-called objective method has in it some important pre- 
suppositions which are not to be disregarded merely because no 
mention is made of them, for the correctness of their method can 
not be established without first justifying these implicit assump- 
tions. The objectivity, indeed, consists merely in applying a 
certain rule to certain presuppositions which they have not 
attempted to justify empirically. 


1 Forest E. Clements, Sara M. Schenck, and T. K. Brown: A New Objective 
Method for Showing Special Relationships. The American Anthropologist, 28: 585- 
604, Oct-—Dec., 1926. 
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The study referred to is concerned with six Polynesian groups, 
namely, the Marquesas, New Zealand, Hawaii, the Society 
islands, Samoa, and Tonga. The authors give a list of the culture 
traits found in each island group and show the distribution of the 
respective culture traits therein. For this purpose however they 
take only specific aspects of traits. ‘All traits either present or 
absent in all six of the island groups were disregarded.’ Traits 
absent in all six of the groups must, of necessity it would seem, 
be disregarded; but the question arises as to the weight to be 
attached to common traits which have similar specific forms in 
two or more groups. Where the distribution is limited, is the 
presence of a generic trait, such as sacred houses, of more weight 
as an indication of distribution than is similarity in details when 
the sacred house is found in all groups? Probably this question 
cannot be answered categorically without taking into considera- 
tion both the nature of the generic trait and that of the specific 
trait. But probably a generic trait which is limited in distribution 
is better evidence of culture contact than is similarity in details 
of a widely distributed generic trait. Thus the possession of a 
radio is better evidence of culture contact between two areas 
than is a specific method of boxing the radio, or of mounting 
the wires, in regions in which the radio is a common element. 
In other words, it is less likely that two peoples would inde- 
pendently invent the radio than that two peoples having this 
instrument would mount or box it in similar fashion. But a 
similar observation may not apply to all traits. Thus it is more 
probable that a people will independently invent an explanation 
of the origin of the world than that the details of a cosmogony will 
be similar. Myth-making is a universal culture process, whereas 
radio-making has been limited to a single invention. Obviously 
therefore different principles must be applied to different types 
of culture traits. 

In inferring the diffusion of culture we can not deal with each 
trait as the utilitarians proposed to deal in their hedonistic calculus 
with human beings, “each to count for one and not more than 
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one,” for similarities are not of equal value as evidence of diffu- 
sion, and they must be weighted. Such a statistical survey must 
take into account, at least implicity, the dynamic of change. It 
must consider the dynamic of change in the area from which the 
trait has gone and in that to which it has gone, or is presumed to 
have gone. Trait A for example spreads from area M to areas 
O and P. Subsequently to the spread A may become A’, A? in 
M, it may become A’, A‘ and A® in O, it may become A?, A‘ and 
Ain P. Here then A‘ and A‘ are in both O and P, while A? is the 
only specific form of the trait in M which is found also in either 
O or P. Yet the methods used by the authors referred to above 
would force the inference that areas O and P have closer relations 
with each other than M has with O or with P. This would imply 
that culture spread has been more general between O and P than 
between M and P or between M and O, whereas, by hypothesis, 
the general trait had spread from M to the other two areas and 
not from O to P or from P to O. 

We do not allege that such posited diffusion is what normally 
happens, but before one can adopt the methods of the authors 
one must show that it does not normally happen, for the justifica- 
tion of their method involves the supposition that this does not 
happen in the majority of cases. 

Only a detailed study of culture traits which have diffused 
would yield the necessary information on this point, and this 
implies a knowledge of the routes of travel. 

In this connection we may consider the distribution of the 
practice of removing the skins of animals by inflation? The 
distribution shows that the custom has spread from French and 
Spanish contacts, being found in France about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, being practiced in Spain at the present time, 
and being found in the Spanish West Indies, among settlers in 
New Mexico and in Colorado (though apparently now in abeyance 
there), among the sheep-herders of Monterey county, California, 
and among the Malesite, Micmac, and Penobscot, the Micmac 


* Wilson D. Wallis, Removing the Skins of Animals by Inflation. Amer. ANTHR. 
18: 597-601, 1916. 
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undoubtedly having acquired the custom from the French. The 
presence of the custom of removing the skins of animals by infla- 
tion is much better evidence of culture diffusion than is the 
occurrence of a specific method among those who have acquired 
it, since similarity in the latter is more likely independently 
developed than is similarity in the generic trait. 

In order to test the authors’ conclusions with regard to the 
probable culture diffusions within the six Polynesian groups we 
have accordingly dealt with their material by considering only 
those generic traits which are not found in all of the six groups of 
islands but which occur in two or more groups. Thus priesthood 
being found in all of them it is not included in this tabulation but 
human sacrifice is included since it is found in some of the groups 
but not in all of them; sacred houses are omitted, since they occur 
throughout the area, but organized instruction is included, since 
it is found in some groups but not in all of them. The inference 
is that organized instruction is less likely to occur independently 
in two groups than to take similar form in similar culture groups 
into which it had been introduced; the probability that priesthood, 
once it is distributed, will take similar specific forms independ- 
ently in two or more similar culture groups is greater than the 
probability that ancestor worship will arise independently in 
such groups. That is, the presence of A in a limited number of 
groups having a similar culture pattern is stronger evidence of 
culture contacts between those two groups than is the presence of 
A? when A is present in all of the groups. 

This principle of course needs statistical confirmation; but 
its incorrectness, which the authors take for granted, equally needs 
statistical confirmation. It is a case of pitting faith against faith, 
but the faiths may as well be brought out into the open and be 
properly labeled. In order to test the matter of culture contacts 
by the distribution of generic traits, therefore, we selected those 
generic traits given in the table of the authors which are found 
with limited distribution in the six groups. These are specified 
in Table I below. 
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TABLE I 


s., 30, 1928 


DISTRIBUTION OF CULTURE TRAITS IN POLYNESIA 


Imptyinc DirFusion 


No. Trait M.S. 3. 
28. Storehouse on posts.............. .: 2 1 0 x 
29. Men’s house on posts............. 0 0 
104-6. Shark tooth implements........... ae 1 0 Oo 
118. Spear with detachable head........ a ae 0 0 Oo 
1 1 0 0 oO 
141 1 oO 1 x 0 
153 A 2.9 0 0 
237. Wall terrace and platform......... 1 4 
252-4. Body kept until disintegration... .. 1 i oO 
255. Bones put in sacred places......... £4 1 s 
257. o 1 0 0 1 
264 Loose tribal confederacies......... ¢ 0 0 0 
268. 3 1 0 
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281. Organized instruction............. 0 0 
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The total number of correspondences for the various possible 
combinations of two subsidiary culture groups is given in Table II, 
in which comparison is made with the order of correspondences 
as found by the authors. 


TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF RESULTS BY THE Two METHODS 
OF SELECTING TRAITS 


ISLANDS Total number of Excess agreements or 
correspondences by | disagreements of traits 
taking generic traits | considered in details 

(By the authors’ 

method) 
Samoa-Tonga 8 +148 
Hawaii-Society 26 + 69 
Marquesas-New Zealand 24 + 64 
Society-Tonga 9 + 58 
Marquesas-Society 19 + 40 
Society-Samoa 12 + 37 
Marquesas-Hawaii 20 + 3 
Hawaii-Tonga 7) + 1 
New Zealand-Society 20 -— § 
New Zealand-Hawaii 20 — 20 
Hawaii-Samoa 10 — 24 
Marquesas-Tonga 7 — 43 
New Zealand-Samoa 9 — 46 
Marquesas-Samoa 8 — 51 
New Zealand-Tonga 6 — 55 


As a further check upon the extent to which these corre- 
spondences may be taken to indicate specific relationships between 
the respective culture groups we may consider the percentage of 
generic traits of one group which are represented in the other 
respective groups. If, for example, a majority of the Marquesas 
generic traits which are found in limited distribution in other 
island groups are in Tonga, and if the majority of Tonga generic 
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culture traits which are also found elsewhere are in the Marquesas, 
this indicates that the culture diffusion from these two respective 
islands has been mainly from one to the other. If however the 
one does not check against the other, then no such induction 
can be made. Such an observation will not indicate the direction 
in which the culture traits have travelled but merely the areas 
which are related as source or recipient of common traits. 


The percentage distribution yields the following: 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL NUMBER OF GENERIC TRAITS OF LimiTED Dis- 
TRIBUTION FROM ONE ISLAND WHICH ARE FouND IN ANOTHER 


% of traits of Which are found ir Traits in common 

Samoa- Tonga 57 

Tonga Samoa 67 8 
Hawaii- Society 90 

Society Hawaii 81 26 
Marquesas- New Zealand 77 

New Zealand Marquesas 77 24 
Society- Tonga 75 

Tonga Society 31 9 
Marquesas- Society 66 

Society Marquesas 61 19 
Society- Samoa 86 

Samoa Society 41 12 
Marquesas- Hawaii 63 

Hawaii Marquesas 65 20 
Hawaii- Tonga 75 

Tonga Hawaii 28 9 
New Zealand- Society 69 

Society New Zealand 65 20 
New Zealand- Hawaii 63 

Hawaii New Zealand 


IS- 
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Hawaii- Samoa 71 
Samoa Hawaii 31 10 
Marquesas- Tonga 58 
Tonga Marquesas 23 7 
New Zealand- Samoa 64 
Samoa New Zealand 29 9 
Marquesas- Samoa 57 
Samoa Marquesas 26 8 
New Zealand- Tonga 50 
Tonga New Zealand 19 6 


When the majority of the traits found in one island are found 
also in the other, we may infer, so far as the evidence goes, special 
culture relations between these two islands. 

Thus Table III shows that a majority of the specific traits 
of Samoa are in Tonga, and also that a majority of such Tonga 
traits are in Samoa. This relationship holds for the groups 
Hawaii-Society, Marquesas-New Zealand, Marquesas-Society, 
Marquesas-Hawaii, New Zealand-Society, New Zealand-Hawaii 
but not for other groupings. ; 

Since the distribution of culture can be inferred only from the 
presence of traits and not from their absence, we propose to dis- 
regard the occurrence of absences and to treat the distribution of 
traits which are present in two and in less than six of the island 
groups. For this purpose we have taken all of the traits as listed 
in the table of 282 given by the authors. In some cases this may 
result in counting the trait twice, but as this is done by the authors 
in their account it will make the comparison all the more signifi- 
cant. Thus, for example, by our method, “cut stone present” 
is counted in each group in which it occurs, although this appears 
to be repeated in one or both of the groups which include “cut 
stone highly developed” and “cut stone rare.” (At least, so we 
interpret the list.) The number of repetitions of this kind is 
however, as an examination of the authors’ list will show, very 
small. 
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The results are given in Table IV. The totals in some cases 
depart slightly from those given by the authors, due perhaps to 
typographical errors, but the discrepancy is inconsequential. 


TABLE IV 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL OF GENERIC AND SPECIFIC TRAITS 
Islands Traits in common Total traits Percentage of one 
listed found in the other 
Samoa- 46 82 Tonga 774 
Tonga 60 Samoa 56 
Hawaii- 78 136 Society 61 
Society 127 Hawaii 57 
Marquesas- 91 158 New Zealand 67 
New Zealand 135 Marquesas 58 
Society- 33 127 Tonga 55 
Tonga 60 Society 26 
Marquesas- 81 158 Society 64 
Society 127 Marquesas 51 
Society- 44 127 Samoa 54 
Samoa 82 Society 34 
Marquesas- 80 158 Hawaii 59 
Hawaii 136 Marquesas 51 
Hawaii- 26 136 Tonga 43 
Tonga 60 Hawaii 19 
New Zealand- 60 135 Society 47 
Society 127 New Zealand 44 
New Zealand- 60 135 Hawaii 44 
Hawaii 136 New Zealand 44 
Hawaii- 33 136 Samoa 40 
Samoa 82 Hawaii 24 
Marquesas- 25 158 Tonga 42 
Tonga 60 Marquesas 16 


* That is, 77% of Tonga traits are found in Samoa, 56% of Samoa traits are 
found in Tonga, etc. 
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New Zealand- 25 135 Samoa 30 
Samoa 82 New Zealand 19 
Marquesas- 35 158 Samoa 43 
Samoa 82 Marquesas 22 
New Zealand- 13 135 Tonga 22 
Tonga 60 New Zealand 10 


Here as with Table III one may consider that special culture 
relationships maintain between two islands if the majority of the 
traits of each one are found also in the other. Thus a majority of 
the traits of one are found also in the other in the case of the 
groups Tonga-Samoa, Society-Hawaii, New Zealand-Marquesas, 
Society-Marquesas, Hawaii-Marquesas, but not in the case of the 
other groupings. 

Certainly one can not infer the probability of diffusion by 
a formula based on the probability that correspondences are due 
to chance. Take for example the Arunta and the Dakota, as 
between whom, so at least we commonly assume, there has been 
no diffusion of culture traits. Yet in these two tribes—or in any 
two tribes—there are certain traits in common. There is for 
example punishment by relatives of offenses against a member of 
one’s kin group; there is fighting; there are spears; there is music; 
there are raw-hide receptacles, mourning customs, earth burial 
after the corpse has had temporary aerial burial, and so on. The 
correspondences which are found are, to be sure, not due to chance, 
but the alternative is not, or is not merely, diffusion. Diffusion 
is not ruled in by ruling out chance. 

If we take as indications of the degree of special culture re- 
lationship the number of correspondences in generic traits, as 
shown in Table II, and the percentage of traits of one island which 
are found in another, as shown in Tables III and IV, we can com- 
pare the results secured by these respective methods. We may 
take as a measure of relationship as shown by Tables III and IV 
the lesser percentage of the two islands which are considered as a 
group. Thus in Table IV a closer relationship is implied in the 
group Society-Hawaii than in the group Tonga-Samoa, since the 
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minimum percentz « in the former (57) is higher than that of 
the latter (56). ne statistical significance of this, of course, 
depends upon the amount of the difference, the number of traits 
listed, and so on, but such limitations apply throughout, for in 
most instances the numbers are too small to have much statistical 
significance. We are here concerned with method and are not 
suggesting that the apparent conclusions have any historical or 
inferential value. 

A bracket indicates the same value for all units included within 
it, so that the order within the bracket has no significance. 


ORDER OF HIGHEST RELATIONSHIP AS SHOWN By TABLEs II, III, anp IV 


TABLE IT ; TABLE III TABLE IV 
Hawaii- 26 Hawaii- 81 Marquesas- 58 
Society Society New Zealand 
Marquesas- 24 Marquesas- 77 Hawaii- 57 
New Zealand New Zealand Society 
Marquesas- 20 New Zealand- 65 Samoa- 56 
Hawaii Society Tonga 
New Zealand 20 Marquesas- 63 Marquesas- 51 
Society Hawaii Society 
New Zealand 20 ~—'| New Zealand 63 Marquesas- 51 
Hawaii Hawaii Hawaii 


Thus Hawaii-Society is given first place in the order of relationship 
as indicated by two of the tests, and second place as indicated by 
the third test (Table IV); Marquesas-New Zealand is second in 
order of relationship in two of the tables and first in Table IV, 
Marquesas-Hawaii appearing after second place in one of the 
Tables and after third place in two of the Tables, none of the other 
appearing more than twice in the three series of the five which 
show the greatest degree of relationship. Samoa-Tonga, which 
rates first place in the authors’ Table II and third in our Table IV 
occurs but once in these three series. 

Listing the groups in the order in which they show the least 
amount of relationship, the results are the following: 
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OrpER OF LEAST RELATIONSHIP AS SHOWN BY TABLES II, III, anp IV 


TABLE II TABLE III TABLE IV 
New Zealand- 6 New Zealand- 19 New Zealand- 10 
Tonga Tonga Tonga 
Marquesas- 7 Marquesas- 23 Marquesas- 16 
Tonga Tonga Tonga 
Marquesas- 8 Marquesas- 26 New Zealand- 19 
Samoa Samoa Samoa 
Samoa- 8 Hawaii- 28 Hawaii- 19 
Tonga Tonga Tonga 


Thus the three tables agree in indicating that the least degree 
of relationship is in the group New Zealand-Tonga, and this is 
also the finding of the authors; next in order of slight degree of 
relationship comes Marquesas-Tonga, which is second place in 
all of the tables. Hawaii-Tonga and Marquesas-Samoa are the 
only other groups which occur twice in the three series. 

One must question the validity of a method of inferring rela- 
tionship which is based on no other evidence than that of lack of 
relationship. For each absence of relationship with regard to a 
specific trait the authors score one; then they add these ones; 
the sum of the zeros of relationship gives relationship! Thus we 
are told on page 603 that, “The high degree of special relationship 
between Samoa and Tonga is due to absences. That is, of the 282 
traits considered here, so many were absent in both Samoa and 
Tonga that the relationship between them is over-emphasized 
by the figures. Their relationship consists in a common lack 
of many traits found in the other groups. However, this does not 
affect our interpretation of the results because it shows even more 
clearly than in the other cases that Samoa-Tonga is a separate 
entity and makes it stand out more definitely than before as a 
primary area.’*® But if New York City stands out along with a 
Hopi Pueblo in lacking traits which are found among the Eskimo 
that fact certainly does not indicate either that the former two 


5 Op. cit. Italics in the original. 
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culture areas are primary or that they are related. And so of two 
subdivisions of any culture area. Groups are not related by virtue 
of having little in common. The “specific Samoa-Tongan ele- 
ments’ of which the authors speak (on page 604) are by their own 
showing mainly the absence of elements, and both their method 
and ours indicate little relationship between Samoa and Tonga. 
The authors conclude with the statement of their belief that their 
method is practicable and has objectivity. It is certainly practi- 
cable, in the sense that this numerical system can be worked as 
they worked it; but the only objectivity consists in using numbers 
as a quantitative statement of the results which follow from their 
method of analyzing culture and inferring contacts. A similar 
observation is eminently applicable to the classic attempt of 
Tylor, to which they make reference in the beginning of their 
paper. For while Tylor showed adhesions, he could gather from the 
statistics themselves no inkling of the direction in which change 
had taken place; nor could he properly weight his units without a 
knowledge of the extent to which diffusion had taken place.® 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


* For criticisms on the original draft of this paper the writer is indebted to Professor 
Bruce D. Mudgett of the University of Minnesota, and to Prof. William F. Ogburn of 
the University of Chicago. 
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“JUMPING OVER” FROM WEST AFRICA TO 
SOUTH AMERICA 


By W. C. MACLEOD 


OME years ago in casual reading of war practices of the 

peoples of western and central Africa I noted the peculiar 

custom by which warriors were enjoined to step over their 
wives outstretched legs before breaking the continence imposed 
upon them during the duration of a war party. Such stepping 
over was considered equivalent to intercourse. I have not followed 
up the data in Africa as this subject is somewhat apart from my 
special interests.! In the course of studies in primitive economic 
and political evolution in the Americas, however, I have had 
occasion to my surprise to note a similar importance of “jumping 
over” or “stepping over” as a ceremonial variously rationalized 
and linked with various ceremonial complexes. Finding the same 
trait in both Africa and America I was led to the presumption 
that there was a genetic relationship; an example of diffusion, 
and that the trait must have existed in Eurasia. In the same 
casual way that these American notes have fallen to hand I have 
just been told by some acquaintances that in childhood they 
were acquainted with what appears to be the negative or taboo 
aspect of the same ceremonial trait. This I shall discuss in con- 
clusion.2 Here we shall present the American data. 

Jones writes of the Kutchin of the interior of Alaska, concern- 
ing the dance preliminary to the leaving of a war party, that this 
war dance is: 


a dance similar to the one for the dead; but at the end of it, the men get 
into line on one side and the women on the other; the men then run at the 


women, the latter lie down, the men jump over them, and the man who 
falls will be killed in the fight.* 


1 I have not my African notes at hand. As I recall it the trait is prominent in the 
Baganda war customs as described in J. Roscoe, The Baganda. 

? Data from M. Foley, of Irish extraction; and H. Grossman, of Jewish extrection, 
checked by their grandparents from Europe. 

* Jones: Kutchin, p. 326. 
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Teit writes of the mortuary customs of the Thompson River 
Indians of the British Columbia plateau that: 
Children whose mother had died, were made to jump four times over the 
mother’s corpse. If they were too young to jump, they were lifted by their 


friends four times over the corpse, or were made to walk four times past the 
feet.‘ 


Morice, referring in part to Petitot’s collection of Déné tales, 
notes this trait as it appears in the mythology of not only the 
Kutchin but of the Carriers and other northern Athabascan of 
the plateau north of the Thompson River Indians; he remarks 
that a 
point of the native theogony worth noticing is the supposed efficacy of the 
act of jumping across a subject. Thus, the Child of our tradition, jumps 
across the corpse of his metempsychosed father-in-law, who thereby recovers 
life. So he does, later on, with regards to the bones of his brother. ..... 
We find that the Kutchin or Loucheux of the Mac Kenzie River, in common 
with the Hare Indians, have a periodical festival ....on the occasion of 
which the death chant is sung, thus: ‘O mouse with the pointed nose hasten 
to jump twice across the face of the earth.” 

For the neighboring coastal Kwakiuti it is noted that it is bad 
luck for young persons to step over a seal hunter’s paddle. There 
is some connection between this fact and the fact that young 
women are in the menstruating period while young men, “who 
never do right,” may be suspected of having made themselves 
impure by breaking sexual taboos.*® 

(So, in Tonga island, Polynesia, it is tabu for anyone to step 
over a fishing net in process of manufacture; and for a woman 
to step over green shoots of a sprouting yam.’) 

Of the Hupa of northwestern California we read, concerning 
mortuary customs: 

If the deceased was a husband, the widow might step between his legs and 


thus release herself from her marriage vow. Otherwise she was bound for 
life, and infidelity to the dead would bring ill-luck.*® 


* Teit: Thompsons, p. 332. Italics above are mine. 

5 Morice: Myths, p. 16; with reference to his Carrier myths and to the Kutchin 
and Hare customs noted in Petitot, Traditions Indiens, pp. 62, 186. The mouse with 
pointed nose is, in French,—muscraigne. 

* Boas and Hunt: Kwakiutl, p. 608. 

7 Collocott: Tonga, p. 428. 

® Goddard: Hupa, p. 70. 
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This is remarkably reminiscent of the Ojibwa of the Great Lakes 


Sometimes a brother of the deceased takes the widow for his wife at the 
grave of her husband, which is done by a ceremony of walking her over it. 
And this he has a right to do, and when this is done, she is not required to 
go into mourning, or, if she chooses, she has a right to go to him, and he is 
bound to support her.’’® 


Of the Winnebago neighbors of the Ojibwa we have a descrip- 
tion of the final lowering of a casket into the grave at a funeral 
at which time a formal, ritualized speech is made by the proper 
person in which he says at one place: 
but nothing was taught me to say at the place where we are now, except 
that we should step over the grave just as our forefathers did when they orig- 
inated. They were holy and they entered this life on a perfect day as this one 


is today, and, inasmuch as they were holy, all the ground that they touched 
was holy, and therefore we should step over the grave." 


Then everyone stepped over the grave into which the coffin had 
just been lowered. 

For the Delaware Heckewelder describes the funeral of the 
famous chief Shingass. In time the coffin was lowered into the 
grave and the funeral proper is over. 


Then the husband of the deceased advanced with a very slow pace, and when 
he came to the grave, walked over it on these poles... ..™ 


In 1671 the explorer Needham was among the Indians of the 
Virginia Piedmont; while among a tribe who were probably a 
branch of the Yuchi, he was killed by an Occaneechi (Sioux), 
by stabbing; the killing was done openly; the killer then 
drew out his knife, stept across the corpse of Mr. Needham, ript open his 


body, drew out his heart, held it up in his hand, and turned to the eastward 
toward the English plantations, and said he valued not all the English.” 


For a South American group we have the somewhat more 
satisfactory notes of Roth on the tribes of the Guianas,—from 


® McKenny Tour, 1827, p. 292, cited in Yarrow, p. 185. Italics in the original. 

” Radin: Winnebago, p. 441. 

‘t Heckewelder, 1818, p. 268. There were two four-inch poles laid across the grave. 
After stepping over, the widower went away into solitude for an hour while all others 
prepared for a sort of mortuary potlatch. 

® Alvord and Bidgood, p. 217. This work of Alvord and Bidgood is a compilation 
of early journeys such as Needham and Arthur’s, Lederer’s, etc. 
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various sources which are carefully recorded. The celebration of 
the anniversary of a chief’s death by the Guahibo of the Vichada 
river is described. The widow of the chief brings the bag with his 
bones and property to be ceremoniouly released from mourning for 
the future. 
During the course of the evening a big fire was made, and all dancing up 
to it, the medicine-man jumped over, at the same time blowing into it with 
full force, the others, men and women then following his example. They 
blew in the direction of the country occupied by their terrible neighbors, 
the Piraroa, who bring death into their midst by spells over them. 

At a Makusi burial, the relatives of the deceased bury the 
corpse; then they wail and scream; they next 
surrounded the grave, and each one jumped over it in the direction whence 


he had come. Even the barely twelve week old orphan was taken in arms 
and made to jump over it. 


Concerning the Arawaks of the Guianas Roth notes that it 
is a serious affront to step over a person who is lying down; and, 


the recumbent person would rightly say, ““You can cross me when I am 
dead. Iam not dead yet !’""4 


Both the Irish and the Russian Jewish data I referred to 
include only injunctions against jumping over. It is forbidden 
ever to step over a grave; or to step over a child on the floor. 
To do the latter would prevent the child from growing, or the 
child would grow up a weakling. If anyone did step over, it is 
necessary to require them to counteract this evil by reversing 
the process and stepping back again. The Irish consider it an 
evil to step over the legs of a person kneeling in the pew at com- 
munion in church; also “since God is in a person who is returning 
from communion at the altar rail,” it is considered insulting to 
God for this person to have to climb over persons to resume a seat 
in the pew. 


For both the Old and the New World there are undoubtedly 
far more data available, especially perhaps in myths. Field 
investigation will perhaps also still be possible. Eventually the 


3 Roth: Guiana, pp. 656 (from Crevaux), 662. 
Roth: Animism, p. 271. 
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history of this ceremonial trait may be worked out. I would 
suggest comparing its distribution with another trait widespread 
in the Old World and in the Americas,—that of sunwise and 
counter-sunwise movement. 

Incidentally, it may appear that our Mother-Goose tale of 
the cow jumping over the moon may be related to the Kutchin 
mouse who was to jump twice over the earth. 

Finally, if the trait can be found among the Patagonians, the 
Bushmen, and the Australians, we may have hit on another 
“paleolithic” religious concept. 
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THE CULTURAL POSITION OF THE COAST YUKI 
By EDWARD WINSLOW GIFFORD 


HE Coast Yuki constitute one of the four linguistic 

divisions of the Yukian linguistic family. They dwell in a 

narrow strip of mountainous territory fronting on the 
Pacific ocean, in Mendocino county, California. Their neighbors 
to the south are the Northern Pomo, to the east the Yukian 
Huchnom and Athabascan Kato, and to the north the Athabascan 
Sinkyone. Most of the published data concerning the Coast 
Yuki are embodied in a few pages of A. L. Kroeber’s Handbook 
of the Indians of California. 

There are but three aged Coast Yuki left: Tony Bell, about 
eighty years of age, residing at Laytonville; his sister, Mrs. Mary 
Standley, about eighty-five years of age, residing at Sherwood; 
and Tom Bell, about seventy years of age, residing at Bear Harbor. 
Most of my data were derived in 1926 from Tony Bell, a little 
from Mary Standley, and none from Tom Bell. The information 
was recorded for the University of California Department of 
Anthropology. Tony and Mary are the offspring of a Coast Yuki 
woman of Alviso, or Juan, Creek (between Westport and Rock- 
port) and of a Sinkyone man of Usal. 

My informants were familiar with the narrow northern part 
of Coast Yuki territory and not with the southern broader section 
which occupies the lower Ten-mile River drainage. The portion 
of the Coast Yuki habitat specifically covered by this paper is 
perhaps ten miles wide, its western border being the ocean, its 
eastern the west bank of the South Fork of the Eel river. Between 
the ocean and the river is a mountain ridge two thousand feet 
high, which Kroeber makes the border, but which according to 
Tony Bell was not the border. West of the ridge the country is 
provided with a number of short creeks flowing westward to the 
ocean. The tanbark oak (Lithocarpus densiflora) is the only oak 
in Coast Yuki territory, so that the acorn supply was deficient 
as compared with much of central California. 


t Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 78, 211-216, 1925. 
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I went to the Coast Yuki expecting to find a very primitive 
phase of central Californian culture, because of the peripheral 
and mountainous region they inhabit. In this I was not disap- 
pointed, for they lack the religious, social, and material refine- 
ments of many of the central Californians. I found however a 
number of distinctive features of northwestern Californian cul- 
ture, which I regard as relatively recent intrusions. In short, the 
cultural situation of the Coast Yuki would appear to be this. 
Their backward position, so far as central California is concerned, 
appears to be due primarily to their remote geographic position, 
secondarily to hostility of groups to the east of them, notably the 
Wailaki and Yuki. Even at times northerly Coast Yuki were 
involved in quarrels with their kinsmen on Ten-mile river. To 
the north their relations were friendly with their Sinkyone neigh- 
bors, as they were with their Kato neighbors to the east. With the 
Sinkyone there was considerable intermarriage. This is no doubt 
the channel through which flowed the observed northwestern 
traits. 

As to the primitiveness of the Coast Yuki compared, say, with 
the Clear Lake Pomo, a number of poorly developed and negative 
features are indicative. There were no permanent settlements. 
Each little group of kinsmen inhabited a mountain ridge running 
east and west and abutting on the ocean. At springs on this ridge 
and at the stream mouths were camp sites. The local group moved 
from place to place as the various foods became available. The 
simple bow of hazel wood, narrow and thick in cross section, was 
the only one made, though the sinew-backed yew bow was known 
from neighbors. This statement contradicts Kroeber’s informa- 
tion.? However, it comesfrom butoneinformant. Cross-questioning 
could not shake his testimony, and moreover he insisted that yew 
did not grow in Coast Yuki territory. Stone-boiling, cooking 
in ashes, and in or over coals were the only methods. The earth 
oven of central California was not known. Twined and coiled 
baskets were made, but the refinements and aesthetic features of 
Pomo baskets seem not to have been attempted. The only type 


? Handbook, p. 214. 
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of shell bead manufactured was most primitive. It consisted of 
a whole Olivella biplicata with the tip of the spire knocked off or 
ground off. This type of bead may be a by-product of the custom 
of eating the meat of this mollusk. Two days of excavation in 
an extensive kitchen midden about three miles south of Westport 
revealed only this type of bead. The informant said that neither 
dentalia nor disk beads were used. Feathers were not employed 
for dance regalia; in fact, there seems to have been no cult, the 
widespread god-impersonating cult of central California being 
absent. No boats or balsas were used. Swimming was resorted 
to in visiting outlying rocks in the ocean. Storage of dried foods 
was large! in pits. 

Other negative traits which indicate primitiveness as compared 
with other central Californian groups are the absence of the moc- 
casin, the rabbit-skin blanket, the hair net, the bullroarer, dice, 
the metate and muller, the packstrap for deer (which were carried 
on the shoulders without this mechanical aid), acorn storage 
baskets (hollow trees or hut tops were used), dance regalia of any 
sort, hafted stone knife (a string-wrapped grip instead), marking 
of yellowjacket bait in order to find nest, use of salt (but much sea- 
weed eaten), clam digging (but abalone stick used), bird bone 
whistle (but elderberry flute used), bear shamans and impersona- 
tors (but belief that bears live like people), sibs and totems. Sharp 
flakes of rock, knocked off for the occasion were used in hacking off 
and shaping rhododendron branches for digging and for abalone 
sticks. 

In culture the Coast Yuki probably most closely resemble their 
linguistic relatives, the Yuki. Like them they have the institution 
of the “school,” a several months’ confinement of young men for 
the teaching of tribal lore and in some cases shamanistic practices. 
It is not the purpose of this brief notice to dwell upon the resem- 
blances in.detail. The purpose of the paper is to show why the 
Coast Yuki are adjudged primitive in relation to central Cali- 
fornia, and how that primitiveness has been overlaid by certain 
northwestern Californian traits. 

Traits derived from the northwestern Californian culture are 
the extensive use of iris fiber for cordage, the use of an artificial 
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thumb nail of mussel shell for separating the fiber from the leaf, 
the making of carved elkhorn spoons for a corn mush and the 
limiting of their use to men; the use of harpoons for sealions (the 
harpoons, however, were imported from the north and were rare); 
the use of a bone dagger; the extensive use of the elkhorn 
wedge and chisel in cutting down trees; no speech addressed to 
dogs lest they reply; and the closing of the eyes and mouth of 
slain deer. 

That none of these traits are to be found among other central 
Californians I would not state, but on the whole they are dis- 
tinctive of northwestern California and such a cluster of them 
among the Coast Yuki appears significant of recent influence from 
that direction. These northwestern traits are among the special- 
ties of that culture, while many central traits are either absent 
or appear in primitive and undeveloped forms among the Coast 
Yuki, compared with their manifestations elsewhere in California. 
These facts lead to the conclusion that the Coast Yuki manifest a 
very simple and ancient form of central Californian culture, 
over which have been imposed certain traits from northwestern 
California. Northwestern traits notable for their absence, how- 
ever, are the characteristic New Year cult, the stratified society 
of northwestern California, and the extensive use of redwood for 
houses and boats. The sparseness of the northwestern traits, 
together with their specialized character, suggests that their diffu- 
sion has been recent and superficial. It must be remembered that 
the Coast Yuki lie one hundred and fifty miles south of the 
Klamath river the focal center of northwestern Californian 
culture. This very fact, contrasted with their proximity to the 
highly cultured Pomo of central California, makes it evident 
that some restraining influence has prevented the absorption of 
the superior features of Pomo culture. 
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THE EARLY GEOMETRIC PATTERNED CHILKAT 


By Mary Loris KIssEeLt 


OCATING a few old unidentified ceremonial robes as 
Chilkat, is the result of intensive research on north Pacific 
coast biankets by the writer for the Bureau of American 

Ethnology. Fundamentally unlike the Chilkat blanket-robe 
overspread with animal ornament is an older Chilkat with 
geometric design, closely relating it to its sister industry,— 
basketry. 


Two examples are known: one obtained by Captain Swift | 


about 1800, now in Peabody Museum, Harvard University! 
(fig. 1); the second secured by early Russian explorers, now in the 


Fic. 1 


1 Willoughby, C. C. A new type of ceremonial blanket, Amer. ANTHR., 1910. 
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National Museum, Copenhagen, where Professor Boas found it on 
a recent European visit. -Half a dozen features differentiate it from 
the later type with animal pattern, which we have long known is a 
Tsimshian web that later was taken over by the Chilkat-Tlingit, 
hence the name. 

The distinguishing features here are a rectangular shape with- 
out dipping curve below; integral fringes; purely goat-wool warp; 
and its old coast pattern weave. But most striking is its geometric 
ornament dispersed on primary and secondary stripes, with the 
principal ones carrying designs accented by tassels. Reports of 
such tufted and frogged garments come from two localities. 
Vancouver’s men in 1794 found a chief thus dressed on Lynn 
Canal;? while Lisiansky in 1805 saw several Indians wearing them 
at Sitka.® 

Tlingit weavers show nice discrimination in choosing from the 
many twine and wrap‘ technics those best suited to definite 
design and texture effects in various parts of the robe. But their 
great patterning means is Jatticed wrap weave. This employs two 
different colored weft strands: a passive one latticed back of the 
warp; and an active one that binds them together. In laying in the 
design the weft strands exchange places wherever the design calls 
for a change in color. 

A third web in the Ottawa Museum, Canada,—a ceremonial 
tunic remodeled from part of a Chilkat robe—is similar to the 
early garment of these Indians in many particulars, but varies in 
decorative style and plan, as well as in weave. (fig. 2). Animal 
medallions in rows are dispersed on a ground with geometric 
design like that on secondary stripes of the Peabody and Copen- 
hagen webs; while the tassel again appears, two of which once 
hung from each medallion as bits of yarn ends and broken spots 
testify. Here it accents the important medallion animal, which 
presumably is a totemic crest, probably the “‘killer-whale” motif. 

The carry-over of the traditional tassel to mark the crest 


2 Vancouver, G. Voyage of Discovery to North Pacific Ocean, 3; 250. 

* Lisiansky, U. Voyage, 238. 

‘ Kissell, M.L. Basketry Technics. American Museum, Anthropological Papers‘ 
17; 263. 
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figure, incites one to read backward and ask, Does this pendant 
member serve a similar function on the early Chilkat? Are the 
tasseled designs that enrich the dominant stripes geometric 
crests serving to prevent the significant totem from being lost in 
the rich decoration? Diverse weave and design treatment join in 
singling out these particular figures. 

Furthermore, the Ottawa garment utilizes the Tlingit em- 
bellishing technic—latticed wrap weave—for its geometric ground 
ornament; and that of the Tsimshian—tapesiry twilled twine 
for the animal medallion ornament. The tapestry twine 


weave 


Fic. 2 


idea was developed by the Tsimshian in response to the desire to 
represent the animal totem and is a unique technic in aboriginal 
industry. It carries the weft back and forth over short spaces as 
the design requires. This is impossible with a weft that moves 
across the width of the loom, as in the Tlingit pattern weave. Here 


the technic is twilled twine with two active twining weft strands.' | 


This union of Tsimshian animal ornament and Tlingit geo- 
metric ornament, as well as the embellishing weaves of both 


peoples, suggests that the Ottawa garment is a transitional type | 


between the early and late Tlingit types, before these Indians took 
over the Tsimshian style of robe. 


A fourth robe in the British Museum (fig. 3), probably col- 


5 Kissell, M. L. Yarn and Cloth Making, 114-116; eadem, Basketry Technics, 
American Museum, Anthropological Papers, 17; 263. 
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lected by Vancouver when charting the New Norfolk coast 
between Prince Frederick Sound and Lynn Canal in 1794, is a 
Tlingit with all-over geometric design. But from which tribe 
of this people it came is uncertain; a number of factors point to 
one farther south than the Chilkat; and if not, it is probably older 
than the Peabody or Copenhagen robes. An interesting pecul- 
jarity of early Tlingit weaving is a slender band of the jewel 
color—yellow—crossing the width of the web and ending in the 


side fringes. It has also been found among the Bella Coola. On the 
Vancouver garment it crosses the center of the main motif; 
while on tasseled ones it takes a minor place in the decoration. 
Is it possible that this is an older manner of indicating the princi- 
pal or crest (?) figure, which lost its importance when the tassel 
came into style? and that the Vancouver web was woven prior 
to the use of the tassel? 

We have had an excellent monograph on late Tlingit weaving ;* 
but next to nothing is known of that of the important early 
Tlingit. Even fifty years ago valuable information from the field 


* Emmons, G. T. The Chilkat Blanket. American Mus. Mem. 3; 329-400. 
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might have been gathered by one versed in textile research. 
Weaving has lost out in its contribution to ethnology by being left 
to the general ethnologist, who often mistakes technics and does 
not know their importance in relation to pattern. Ways of 
handling design and qualities derived from such have much 
scientific information to contribute. However, the time is not far 
distant when the need will be recognized for trained textile re- 
search. 


523 W. 121 Street, 
New York City 
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TWO ALEUT TALES 
RecorDep By Rev. T. I. LAVRISCHEFF 


THE UNFAITHFUL HUSBAND 


T EEKAKHLEE! lived an old man with his wife. They 
existed comfortably, but the old man did not love his 
spouse and hoped to desert her. As he was a shaman, or 

sorcerer, it was easy for him to go into a trance and appear as 
dead. His wife buried him, according to custom, in a cave on a 
mountain, and his bows, arrows, clothing and bidarkas were 
laid beside him in a cavern. 

For three days the disconsolate widow came to the cave to 
weep and wail. When she came on the fourth day she did not 
find the body nor the bidarkas and clothing. Stupefied she stood 
there puzzled by the disappearance of the corpse. Search for 
traces of it were fruitless and her grief increased. But a little 
bird on a tree sang to her: 


“Cheer up, cheer up. 

“Far beyond the Kiliagat the old man lives. 
“Far more than before, he enjoys his life. 
“Cheer up, cheer up.” 


At first the woman paid no attention to the bird and went to 
her house. On the next day she renewed her search, but the bird 
again sang the same song. The old woman asked it, “Where is 
my husband?” At this the feathered creature chirped: 


“On tne top of the mount, 
Near the peaceful bay, 
The old man lives quietly there. 
He does not love thee, 
He will not come back; 
Two nice girls entertain him there.” 


Still skeptical the old woman replied, “If you tell me the truth, 
take flight to the place where he lives.” Thereupon the bird set 
out, with the woman following silently. 


1 Eekakhlee was the name given in the old days to present Johnstone Point on 
Hinchinbrook island, and the mountains between there and Nutchek were called 
Keeliagat. 
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It was a long journey across the forest, through brush and 
over mountains, but from time to time the bird rested, permitting 
the old woman to catch up with it. Finally they came to the top 
of a hill near the bay at Nutchek. From this spot the wife saw 
her husband in a bidarka far out to sea. Just below her on a sandy 
beach she espied two attractive girls. Quietly descending, the old 
woman stopped behind a tree to observe them. The girls were 
cooking soup and when it was ready she stepped out. 

“Hello, girls,” the wife exclaimed, “I see you have prepared 
your soup in the right way. Now I will show you best how to 
drink it.”” With this she seized the pan and turned it over the 
heads of the girls. 

“That is the way the old man used to eat his soup in our birth- 
place,” she gloated. 

When both girls were dead the old woman made the feature 
of one appear as though she were scolding and the other seem 
to be laughing. Then she set their bodies on the beach and again 
hid herself behind a tree. 

The old man came back and saw the maidens, one apparently 
angry and the other laughing. 

“Why do you quarrel?” he asked. “Live in peace. I love you 
both. I have brought two otters as a present for you. Do not 
fight.” 

Upon hearing these words the old woman turned herself into 
a bear, an easy thing for her to do, as she was also a shaman. 
Then she sprang upon her husband, exclaiming, “Here am I— 
your wife. You left me without your care and food. I have suffered 
very much. Now that I have found you here you shall die. 
Akcheenkoo.” 

And with that she ate up the old man, together with his 
bidarkas. 

Such was the end of the unfaithful husband of old Eekakhlee. 


O_Lp MAN oF NUTCHEK 


Long, long ago rich Anoogne lived in the village on Hinchin- 
brook island, keeping rough storehouses with their stone shelves 
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filled with valuable furs, many clothes and all kinds of native 
foods. He preserved many fish and eggs in the ground, for sour 
fish dug from the earth formed his favorite repast. 

All of the villages about worked for the Anoogne and often he 
gave feasts in his house and the guests praised him highly for his 
generous deeds. 

One evening the Anoogne took a walk on the seashore. The 
sky was blue, the sea was calm and the old man enjoyed his slow 
promenade. Suddenly his foot slipped and he fell. He had stepped 
on a dead fish cast on the beach. 

Anoogne started to complain bitterly, but a voice came from 
on high, saying: “Do not scold. Do not curse the old fish. If 
I did not give to you the same fish for your food you will starve.” 

“Tf you did not send this fish, I will not starve,” the Anoogne 
replied. 

“Why not?” the voice asked. 

The old man told him, “I have all kinds of fish. I have all 
kinds of meat, enough to keep me forever. My stores are filled 
with halibut, seal, bear, salmon, codfish, and mountain goats. I 
shall not lose the food I have stored.” 

But the voice continued, “Remember, Anoogne, very soon 
you shall be the most miserable man and thy riches shall not be 
of use to thyself.” 

“Never, never,” replied the excited Anoogne. “I am the 
wealthiest of the natives and I shall never grow poor.” 

“What will you eat if your food freezes over?’’ he was asked. 

“I have dried fish and meat and have buried fish eggs, a 
reserve that will last a long time.” 

“T can send the deep snow to cover the earth,” he was told. 

“Do not think you can even cover the koongat, the edible 
trees?” the haughty Anoogne responded. 

No reply came, only repeated in gradually dying echoes, the 
sound of the word “ahtat.” 

Then the big flakes of snow started to fall softly over the 
earth. When the Anoogne approached his house the snow was 
up to his knees. His food had frozen and become like paper. 
The old man and his helpers started to shovel the white blanket, 
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but such great flakes fell this work soon appeared useless. The F 


snow even passed through the roof and filled the barabaras. 

Again came the voice from on high, “There you have it.” 

All of the island was covered by deep snow for twenty-four 
months. All living creatures perished. There was no food on 
land, there were no fish in the sea. 

Anoogne began to starve. Greatly did he regret his mistake 
and his conceit. He called his neighbors and confessed his sin. 

Then the voice came again, saying, “Do not speak bad words, 
Do not curse the food I send you. Do not grumble against fate.” 

So ended the story of the richest old man of the ancient 
village of Nutchek. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PREHISTORY 


The End of a World. CLraupEe Anet. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 
1927. 268 pages, 60 ills. ($3.00.) 


This is a novel dealing with the life of a Cro-Magnon community 
in France during the very end of the Paleolithic. The story chronicles 
the experiences of a young man, portraying his life as a hunter, his 
initiation into the ancestor cult with its rites in the sacred grotto 
filled with animal paintings, the communal nuptial ceremonies, and 
his marriage. Although the book is a novel in the sense that a 
connecting thread of story runs through it, the main emphasis is 
directed toward the presentation of an accurate picture of Mag- 
dalenian culture as inferred from its artifacts and art. Interwoven 
in the fabric of this picture is the sustaining dramatic element of the 
gradual sense of impending doom which steals over the community. 
The climate slowly grows warmer, the reindeer disappear and, finally, 
a new race of men, round-headed people, appear and settle in the 
vicinity bringing with them a strange, new animal—the domesticated 
dog. The Cro-Magnons are gradually crowded out by the round- 
heads whose use of the dog gives them a tremendous advantage in 
hunting and the book ends as the Cro-Magnons, bewildered but 
resigned, face extinction before the ruthless wave of a new culture 
and a new people. 

This book, although fiction, is by no means to be classed with the 
usual fanciful story-book dealing with Stone Age men. The style is 
objective and impersonal, yet moving. Apparently, the author has 
been at considerable pains to make his culture picture correspond 
with the actual facts and more legitimate inferences of archaeology; 
he was advised along these lines by such authorities as Boule, Peyrony 
and Breuil. The illustrations are pen and ink copies of original cave 
drawings or of illustrations of such drawings in various authoritative 
works. 

This is an excellent book for a layman desirous of learning some- 
thing of Stone Age culture without plowing through the standard 
treatises on the subject. Further, it probably deserves a certain 


{ pedagogical use as collateral reading for elementary courses in 


European archaeology and prehistory. a 
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Primitive Hearths in the Pyrenees. Rutu Otts SAWTELL and Iba 
TREAT. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1927. 307 pp., 27 photo- 
graphs and over 100 pen and ink drawings by Pau VAILLANT- 
CouturIER. ($3.00.) 


This book is a popular record of a summer’s archaeological work in 
the French Pyrenees and is embellished by descriptions of all the 
famous caves of the region. The authors themselves discovered and 
partially excavated an Azilian site, even discovering two Aziian 
burials, one of which contained an almost complete skeleton. The 
scientific results of this research are soon to be published in this 
country by the Peabody Museum at Harvard and in France in 
L’ Anthropologie. 

‘These results should be highly interesting for two reasons. First, 
because the “Violet Hole” of Montardit, which was excavated by 
the authors, adds one more to the very small number of known 
Azilian sites and should considerably increase our knowledge of this 
culture. Secondly, the skeleton discovered is the first Azilian skeleton 
so far found in France. The preliminary study of the bones indicates 
that this individual was of short stature (about 5 ft. 2 in.), was 
mesocephalic (cephalic index of 76) and possessed relatively promi- 
nent supraorbital ridges. In general, the bones resemble those found 
at Ofnet and at Mugem, Portugal, in association with the Tarden- 
oisian industry. The Montardit skeleton was ringed round with 
river pebbles and was accompanied by a few flint implements, painted 
pebbles, grinding stones and a scalloped tusk ornament, all of which 
clearly indicates an intentional burial. As to the culture discovered, 
the account is too sketchy for the archaeologist and we shall have to 
await the complete publication of the results for satisfactory in- 
formation on this score. 

Meanwhile, the present book makes interesting reading on account 
of its personal descriptions of such famous sites as Mas D’Azil, Trois 
Fréres, Montespan, Tarte and Gargas, to name only a few. It is 
somewhat disquieting to learn that certain of these caverns, notably 
that of Montespan, have had their art works almost entirely ruined 
by tourists, who have not hesitated to superimpose their own artistic 
efforts and graffiti over those of the Paleolithic artists. On the other 
hand, the valuable and rich cave of the Trois Fréres is being carefully 
preserved from such vandalism, and so are many of the other more 
recently discovered sites. 
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In addition to photographic illustrations, the book contains over 
one hundred pen and ink drawings by Paul Vaillant-Couturier who 
constituted the third member of the party. Many of these drawings 
are copies of cave art that has never before been figured. Supplement- 
ing the narrative of thearchaeological work arechapters on thegeneral 
culture of the Old Stone Age and the various types of fossil men so 
far discovered. This last should appeal strongly to the lay reader. 
Forrest E. CLEMENTS 


AMERICA 


Archaeology of Mississippi. CAtvin S. Brown. (Mississippi Geologi- 
cal Survey, University of Mississippi, 1926.) 


Expeditions from institutions not permanently domiciled in the 
field of endeavor will no doubt long continue to seek the more spec- 
tacular archaeological areas. So it seems probable that the prosaic 
but necessary work upon which the edifice of American archaeology 
must ultimately rest will have to be undertaken by the various states. 
The subject has been politically recognized by governments like 
Mexico and Peru, and, to a more limited degree, by our own federal 
government. Yet less than six of the states of the United States have 
seriously and systematically undertaken the preservation and presen- 
tation of the evidences of prehistoric human life within their boun- 
daries. Considering the widespread popular interest in archaeological 
matters it would appear that a deplorable lack of scientific interest 
has prevented the work being undertaken by the institutions best 
fitted to do it,—the state universities. Hence one feels that a par- 
ticularly happy step has been taken when the University of Mis- 
sissippi produces, through its Geological Survey, a summary of the 
archaeology of the state. 

While Mississippi is to be commended for the example set the 
other states, she must be congratulated upon the man found to do 
the work. Perhaps it would be nearer the truth to say that its in- 
ception and accomplishment were doubtless due to the tireless 
enthusiasm of Dr. Calvin S. Brown, the author, and the sympathetic 
appreciation of Dr. E. N. Lowe, the director of the Mississippi 
Geological Survey. Dr. Brown undertook the work in addition to 
regular duties and gave to it a large portion of the vacations and 
spare time of ten years. 

The book itself is a sane, concise description of the principal 
archaeological objects that have been observed within the state. 
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The details given and the 354 illustrations are suitable for technical 
work. Yet the book remains simple enough to stimulate the co- 
operation of the layman of the state in future archaeological research, 
Dr. Brown has wisely limited himself to an objective presentation 
of sites and objects of material culture. He indulges in no speculation 
and draws few conclusions. He is admirably conservative in attribut- 
ing function to a given artifact. It seems, however, that this con- 
servatism might have been carried, to the reader’s convenience, into 
the mechanical arrangement of his book and his chapter divisions 
based entirely upon material instead of partly on types (e.g., ‘‘Axes 
and Celts’), partly on function (e.g., “Agricultural and Domestic 
Implements’), and partly on material (e.g., “Shell, Bone and 
Copper’). Material is the characteristic most easily recognized and 
the suggested arrangement would have made the work easier to 
consult in comparisons with other areas. The illustrations are ex- 
cellent. As the author states, aboriginal work is so frequently 
illustrated by carefully selected pieces that exaggerated ideas of its 
beauty and perfection are common. Therefore his plan of including 
many crude but typical pieces is most salutary. The inclusion of a 
map would have been a great convenience to non-Mississippians. 

The thoroughness of Dr. Brown’s work impresses one; and, as in 
all areas, the lack of answers to questions that come to mind upon 
reading the book is probably due to the non-existence of data. Yet 
the very book itself makes us feel the need for a second volume, which 
it is hoped may follow, which would include a discussion of skeletal 
material, treat the frequency of types statistically, indicate their 
distribution and the ancient cultural areas more definitely, and trace 
their relationships beyond the state more comprehensively. 

It is difficult to summarize archaeological objects, particularly 
without illustrations, but an attempt is made below to indicate some 
of Dr. Brown’s principal findings under his various chapter headings. 

Mounds. All of the numerous known mounds are located and 
described. These occur most frequently in the lowlands and are 
artificial structures, in the form of mounds, intentionally reared and 
composed generally of the surrounding soil. Human debris is mixed 
with this to some extent but is both absolutely and relatively scarce, 
in contrast to the unintentionally reared refuse heaps, shellmounds, 
etc. There is much variety in size and shape, but there are no effigy 
mounds. They were used for residence, burial, military purposes, 
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and perhaps for refuges in time of flood, signal stations, and religious 
and ceremonial purposes. 

Arrowheads, Spearheads and Perforators. The most common pre- 
historic relic is a small flint, chert or jasper point. Spearheads, knives, 
drills, also occur. Such artifacts have been found in all sections of 
the state, on the surface, in Indian graves, and in the mounds; but the 
types are the same no matter where found. From the illustrations, 
the quality of workmanship seems second-rate, certainly below that 
attained elsewhere, e.g., in Illinois or Oregon. 

Axes and Celts. A large variety of axes and celts, usually of 
polished stone, is found in the state. Celts replace grooved axes in the 
southwestern part, and the northwestern part is characterized by 
chipped celts of partly polished jasper. This suggests that a more 
definite statistical indication of type frequencies might enlighten 
some problems. 

Ornamental, Ceremonial and Problematical Stones. Discoidal 
stones, probably used in the chungke game are most frequent. Spuds, 
boat-stones, gorgets, pendants, banner stones and cigar-shaped stones 
also occur but are infrequent. Plummets are few and all drilled or 
grooved as if for suspension. Stone beads are frequent, particularly 
in graves. The tubular type predominates, but stone disk beads 
are known. In Mississippi there are few cliff exposures favorable for 
petrography, hence the incised @csigns on some of these small stones 
are notable. 

Agricultural and Domestic Implements. These are relatively scarce 
except handhammer-stones with depressions on two sides which are 
among the commonest artifacts of the state. Stone hoes and spades 
are infrequently found. Mortars are generally limited to those parts 
of the state where there is plenty of stone. The depressions in these 
are usually shallow and occur on two sides. Mullers seem more 
plentiful than pestles, which are crude in form. Four elaborate stone 
vessels are recorded. Thin, incised stone slabs called paint palettes 
are known. One is notable for a complicated, conventional design 
of a feathered snake. This suggests Mexico or Central America as 
do some of the designs on other artifacts; and their great superiority 
to the general run of art exhibited presents interesting possibilities. 

Pipes. Pipes are comparatively frequent and exhibit a range from 
the simplest to the most complicated forms. Both clay and stone 
were used. Rectangular, cylindrical, stemless, effigy and monitor 
forms appear—the effigy probably in greatest numbers. Some of the 
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efigy pipes weigh as much as 19 pounds. Humans, bears, frogs are 
the commonest motifs. The feathered serpent design also appears. 
The work on pipes is one of the highest manifestations of aboriginal 
art within the state. 

Shell, Bone and Copper. Shell and shellheaps are common within 
the state but shell artifacts are relatively scarce. Numerous tubular 
shell beads occur, and some shell disk beads but these appear rather 
crude and there appear to be no other types. Pendants, ear-plugs 
and gorgets are also noted. These gorgets or disks are frequently 
elaborately incised. One with a bird design has been poetically de- 
scribed by Holmes. 

“Many” bone perforators appear; but bone artifacts are very 
summarily treated, so that one receives the impression that they 
were not important. 

No certain objects of native copper are mentioned. 

Pottery. This occurs in mounds, in graves and scattered over the 
surface. It is of excellent quality, surpassing that found in the North 
but not equalling that of the Southwest. There is a great variety of 
form—bottles, pots, platters, “‘tea-pots,” double and triple vessels, 
disks, pipes, etc. It is both plain and decorated. Decoration consists 
of incised designs, some coloring, and molded effigies. The frog, fish, 
tortoise, reptile, bird, bear, human and mythical beings form favorite 
motifs. Geometrical designs are frequent. Plant designs are entirely 
absent. The decoration is almost always on the exterior. All work is 
made by the hand or by molding, the wheel being unknown. 

With reference to pottery, there seem to be two cultural areas, first 
distinguished by Holmes—the Middle Mississippi Valley centering 
near Memphis, and the Lower Mississippi Valley centering near 
Vicksburg. The latitude of the mouth of the Red river is the dividing 
line. The uplands and Gulf shores seem to show comparatively little 
pottery. The main differences in the pottery of these two areas are 
incised decoration, solid black ware more common in the Lower; and 
red and polychrome decoration, bottle forms and effigy figure more 
frequent in the Middle. Over sixty percent of Dr. Brown’s illustra- 
tions come from a single site near Walls in the northwestern corner 
of the state. And his references to an “ancient Walls culture” seem 
worthy of greater elaboration. For the Lower Valley culture he seems 
to depend mostly on the work done by Mr. Clarence B. Moore. 

Post-Columbian Material. Here an indication of the type of articles 
made by Caucasians but expectable in Indian graves is given. 

W. Ecpert SCHENCK 
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La Musique des Incas et ses Survivances. R. and M. p’Harcourt. 
Paris: Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1925. 


This impressive work of some 575 pages with an accompanying 
volume of plates gives the results of the study of ancient and modern 
popular music in the region which corresponds closely to the ancient 
empire of the Incas: Ecuador, Peru and part of Bolivia. The tran- 
scriptions of over two hundred songs are given, for the most part with 
the Indian words and the translation into French. A few are also 
given arranged to be played on the piano. The volume of plates 
contains some 275 photographs of ancient and modern musical instru- 
ments beautifully reproduced. Separate chapters are devoted to the 
various kinds of instruments; rattles, drums, xylophones, trumpets, 
pan’s pipes, flutes and flageolets, whistles, ocarinas, and even stringed 
instruments. One long chapter, making up part two of the book 
discusses festivals and dances. 

Part three gives a very interesting and complete discussion of 
the musical folk-lore of these people, a study of the modal character 
of the music, rhythms, forms of composition, the poetic text of the 
songs, personal notes on the singers themselves, with an account of 
the methods used in collecting these songs, ending with a chapter on 
the relations between the musical folk-lore of these Indians and that 
of the natives of North America and of Spain. 

To try to find correspondences between the songs of the North 
American Indian and those of the South American Indian seems 
hopeless to one who has tried to find relations between the songs of 
adjacent tribes on this continent. There is as little in common be- 
tween the rich, sonorous singing of the Hopi and the screaming 
falsetto of his neighbor the Navajo, as there is between the German 
songs and the songs of the Turk. It is as meaningless to speak of 
“Indian songs” as it is to speak of “European songs.’”’ Even as 
fundamental a matter as the modality can not safely be used to set 
up relations between different tribes and peoples. The authors seem 
to believe that the antiquity and authenticity of a song can be esti= 
mated, roughly at least, by the amount of its deviation from the 
pentatonic scale. They give an attempt at historic classification 
based principally on the modal structure of the songs. This classifi- 
cation, which they themselves warn us should not be taken rigorously, 
serves roughly to pick out the more recent from the more ancient of 
the songs. There are, of course, songs which can not be definitely 
assigned to one or the other of the various classes proposed, and the 
whole scheme seems a little untrustworthy in view of the world- 
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wide occurrence of the pentatonic scale among peoples of no 
very great musical culture. It is nevertheless a serious attempt 
at a most difficult problem, especially difficult in this region where 
in spite of the isolation of the Indians in the high and remote 
parts of the mountains the influence of the Spaniards has been for 
centuries constantly at work modifying and adapting the native 
songs. The Catholic missionaries were psychologists enough not to 
attempt to root out the pagan songs. They brought them into the 
fold of the Church and made them do duty in Catholic worship, 
using words which are a mixture of Indian and Spanish. One of the 
most striking of these is the Hymn to the Eucharist: Kanmi Deos 
Kanki, of which the first verse with its translation runs: 


Kanmi Dios Kanki Tu es Dieu 

Yurak hostia santa Blanche hostie sainte; 
Khonkkor sayaspam A genoux 

Cunka mucay kuiki Je tadore dix fois 
Uyaril ’away Ecoute-moi 

Apu Jesu-Cristo Seigneur Jésus-Christ, 
Dios wakca kuyak Dieu aimant le pauovre. 


These picturesque words are set to a stately and impressive theme; 
indeed, they are given two settings both of striking dignity and 
power. How much of the old pagan hymn remains in them is hard to 
guess. 

It is difficult not to ascribe to the Indian the same reaction to 
musical forms that we ourselves experience. Thus one is drawn 
irresistibly to the feeling that major and minor modes affect him as 
they do us. Thus in commenting on the preponderance of minor 
songs among the Indians (something like 65%) the authors say 

La tristesse de l’Ame indienne y a trouvé son moyen d’expression le 
plus profond. 

But 65% does not seem like an “‘imposante majorité.” Moreover, 
many of the major songs are set to plaintive words and many of the 
minor songs appear with delightfully saucy and amusing verses. 
But again, it is difficult to draw any reliable conclusions since the 
songs are no doubt much older than the words that are given to them 
here. The reviewer has never been able to find any evidence of an 
interpretation of the minor mode as a sad mode among the tribes of 
this continent. In all the collections appear many songs of a sad and 
plaintive nature set to what seems to the white man’s ear gay and 
hopeful themes, and one can also find many humorous songs and 
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songs of laughter and derision set to what seem to us mournful and 
plaintive airs. 

Compared with the songs of the North American Indians these 
songs seem quite sophisticated. There is a strong Spanish flavor even 
in the most primitive of them. The phrases are for the most part 
well marked. The amorphous character of a typical Sioux or Chip- 
pewa song never appears among them. There is no reason to doubt 
that the transcriptions are accurately and carefully made. The 
phonographic records, unfortunately for good and sufficient reasons, 
were not preserved. The blanks were too difficult and too expensive 
to obtain and too inconvenient to transport. This is a great pity, of 
course, but the authors were in the habit of making a careful study 
of the records on the evening of the same day that they were collected 
and any ambiguities were cleared up before they were erased. The 
authors are evidently responsible musicians and gifted with an unus- 
ual ability in making transcriptions. Their plan of writing each 
phrase by itself uses up a good deal of room on the page, but certainly 
makes for clearness. To the reviewer, phrasing seems to be the most 
important matter to emphasize in a song. Certain tribes whose songs 
he has studied such as the Miwok and the Pomo seem to have an 
extraordinary feeling for phrase and answering phrase, a feeling which 
appears to be very rudimentary among others, such as the Yurok 
and the Hopi. This feature of Indian song seems much more promising 
as a means of classification than modality. 

DERRICK NORMAN LEHMER 


Tribes and Temples. FRANS BLom and Oliver LA Farce. Tulane 
University, New Orleans, 1926. 2 vols., 536 pp., 7 pls., 5 maps, 
274 figs. 

This is “‘a record of the expedition to middle America conducted 
by the Tulane University of Louisiana in 1926,” and is dedicated to 
Maudslay. For some reason no author’s name is given on the title 
page. Blom is responsible for the sections on archaeology (p. 1) and 
apparently on narrative (p. 189), La Farge for those on ethnology 
and language. La Farge’s portions seem to be chapter 4 (San Martin 
Pajapan) ; pp. 141-145 of chapter 5; chapter 15 (Bachajon, northern 
Tzeltal); perhaps parts of chapter 16 (highland Tzeltal); and ap- 
pendices 1 to 6, which consist of Populuca, Yocotan, Chontal, Tzeltal, 
Chaneabal, and Jacalteca vocabularies, Yocotan grammar, and 
Yocotan and Tzeltal texts. 
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The itinerary of the expedition comprised Tampico, Vera Cruz, 
Piedra Labrada, Frontera, Villa Hermosa, Comalcalco, Tortuguero, 
Palenque, Encanto, Tonind, Ocosingo, Comitan, Huehuetenango, 
Quetzaltenango, Guatemala, Puerto Barrios. 

This is a competently executed and well written work containing 
valuable new information. Its outstanding defect may be mentioned 
at once: an attempt to combine the popular aspects of expeditionary 
travel with solid scientific description. The archaeological reader is 
constantly and without warning being dumped out of evidence into 
chatty narrative of experiences of journey. The layman will feel no 
kindlier at having his story slide for long passages into discussions of 
ground plans or elementary accounts of unpopularizable subjects like 
the Maya calendar. The days of Stephens and Squier are over for 
Central America; separation of narrative which appeals to the lay- 
man’s sense of adventure, and of scientific text, is not only indicated 
but most likely to meet with approbation. 

The scientific portions of the work, however, are beyond reproach, 
even where the accounts are of necessity cursory or preliminary; the 
illustrations are excellent in subject as well as execution, and comprise 
many valuable sketch maps, plans, and diagrams. 

Of particular interest are monuments at Piedra Labrada (figs. 
38-40); Mayoid stelae, altars, and figures at La Venta (figs. 67-80) 
on the Blasillo, 100 km. west of Comalcalco, the nearest identified 
Maya ruin; and a 25-page account of the latter site. This includes a 
map (fig. 84), plans of several buildings and tombs, and photographs 
of eight Old Empire relief figures (figs. 100-110) which Mr. Blom 
calls “the ‘best stucco work yet found in the Maya area.” The 
reviewer agrees with him: these profiles are superb by any esthetic 
standard. Baked brick laid in lime mortar is attested for Comalcalco; 
the average size is 25194 cm., and many are incised. This is the 
only Maya area in which true brick has been found, Berendt and 
Seler reporting it also from sites between Comalcalco and Bellota. 
Comalcalco has scarcely been visited since Charnay in 1880 and will 
be a most important site for careful exploration, both on account of 
intrinsic interest and its northwest frontier position. 

At Tortuguero was seen a stela with the date 1 ahau 3 kankin 
13 tun corresponding to Morley’s 9-10-13-0-0 and Spinden’s 386 a.p. 
From a Zopo cave nearby are shown three interesting modeled 
pottery cylinders (figs. 122-124). Especially important is a section 
on Palenque (pp. 169-189, pls. 1-2, figs. 127-156), extracted from 
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the official but as yet unpublished report on the work done by 
Mr. Blom in 1923 for the Direccién de Antropologié. At Yoxiha 
(pls. 3-5, figs. 178, 185-192) Maya pottery was excavated. Important 
also was the Expedition’s work at Tonind in the Ocosingo valley 
(ch. 13, also figs. 196-198), which contains 28 monuments and 10 date 
inscriptions (9-6-0-0-0 to 9-19-0-0-0). Other sites in Chiapas from 
which new data were secured, including late Old Empire dates, are 
Comitan, Tenam, Chinkultic (figs. 348-367). Nearly all of the area 
transversed by the expedition has remained relatively little explored 
hitherto. 

Space forbids discussion of Mr. La Farge’s contributions to the 
little developed field of Mexican ethnology, but they are worth while 
and welcome. 

Tulane is to be congratulated on this first published offering of 
a department full of promise for the future of Americanistics. 

A. L. KROEBER 


University of California Publications in American Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Volume 21, 1924-1927. University of California Press, 
Berkeley, California. 


This volume, the latest of one of our largest and most valuable 
anthropological series, is but the first of several which are to be 
devoted to Peruvian archaeology and which will, the reviewer 
believes, bring this fascinating department of American archaeology 
out from the haze of hypothesis and legend which formerly shrouded 
it and which has hitherto been pierced at only a few points, and will 
place it at last on a firm basis established by demonstrable and 
defensible conclusions based on scientific excavation and careful com- 
parison. Before long now we may hope to see the main features of 
Peruvian cultural sequences as well established as are those of our 
Southwest, and by similar means. 

While a plethoraof Peruvian material exists in most large museums, 
practically none of it has been gathered under conditions of scientific 
record, rendering it, however aesthetically beautiful, of little value for 
the establishment of cultural interrelations and sequences. The key 
to the maze, of which Dr. Kroeber and his collaborators have made 
such good use, lay in the collections made by Dr. Max Uhle, the 
Nestor of Peruvian archaeologists, for the Museum of the University 
of California between 1899 and 1906. For twenty years this material, 
perfectly documented and with accompanying scientific data, lay 
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untouched in the building on Parnassus Heights but has finally 
revealed its true importance. 


The collections are of unusual scientific value. They were gathered by a 
trained scientist at productive points stretching from northern to southern 
Peru, and from the coast to the highlands. They are accompanied by records 
made at the moment of excavation. And above all, the greater number of 
objects are carefully segregated and specified according to the cemetery and 
grave in which they were found. (p. 3). 


The authors of the volume were therefore singularly fortunate in 
the body of their material. 

Eight numbers comprise this volume: The Uhle Collections from 
Chincha by A. L. Kroeber and William Duncan Strong, Explorations 
at Chincha by Max Uhle, The Uhle Pottery Collections from Ica by 
Kroeber and Strong, The Uhle Pottery Collections from Ancon by 
Strong, The Uhle Pottery Collections from Moche, The Uhle Pottery 
Collections from Supe and The Uhle Pottery Collections from Chancay, 
the last three by Kroeber, and The Uhle Collections from Nieveria by 
A. H. Gayton. The edited official field reports of Dr. Uhle are added 
as appendices to all the numbers except those on Nieveria and Moche, 
Dr. Uhle having published elsewhere the results of his researches at 
these places, and on Chincha, Dr. Uhle’s report being here issued 
as No. 2 of the volume. In all but the first and last numbers, treating 
of Chincha and Nieveria, only the pottery is considered. Peruvianists 
afflicted with the methodological complex will regret that the editor 
did not see fit, or possibly could not contrive, to group together in 
the volumes the numbers from the various localities according to 
geographical propinquity and maximum cultural connections: Chincha 
and Ica with Pisco, Nazca (already published as Vol. 24, No. 1) and 
possibly Chala; Ancon with Chancay, etc. Such a systematic arrange- 
ment would have integrated the series and made the interrelation- 
ships more obvious and comprehensible. 

Unfortunately 


during all his work for the University of California, Dr. Uhle seems not to 
have succeeded in encountering another clear instance of stratification of 
cultural deposits comparable to the notable discovery of this kind which he 
made at Pachacamac. (pp.3, 4) 


The authors were therefore forced to base their deductions on other 
grounds than this most sure foundation. Their method of attack 
is explained on p. 5: 
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The plan is to examine separately and in detail the collections from each dis- 
trict; to group together, according to the field inventory, specimens of the 
same grave provenience; to group the graves according to type of artifacts 
represented in them; to assume that graves containing artifacts of identical 
type belong to the same period, and that those containing artifacts of con- 
sistently different types belong to different periods; and then, from the over- 
lapping of types and whatever other evidence, direct or indirect, may be 
available, to attempt to establish a sequence of the periods. 

The rest of the 329 pages and 97 plates of the volume demonstrate 
the results of this program with basic data, working plans, deductions 
and illustrative material. Statistical tables are frequent, impressive 
and presumably conclusive. 

The authors adopted an exclusively objective modus operandi, 
disabusing their minds of all preconceptions and especially disregard- 
ing all of Dr. Uhle’s interpretations. Their final conclusions, however, 
reached independently, have in almost every case substantiated the 
earlier deductions of Dr. Uhle, supplementing many of them, slightly 
revising some, disagreeing with a few minor points. A fine tribute is 
paid to the fundamental importance of Dr. Uhle’s work on pp. 97, 98. 


To those who are still in doubt . . . . the following fact may be of interest 
.... Analysis of the data has forced upon them [the authors] not only the 
acceptance of all the culture phases and periods announced by him, but the 
establishment of finer subdivisions. In other words, intensive, first-hand 
reéxamination of his evidence both corroborates and extends his conclusions. 


To present even the barest résume and digest of the authors’ 
conclusions would carry us far beyond orthodox bounds for a review. 
In each of the seven localities, from three to seven more or less dis- 
tinctive pottery types were recognized. These types are designated 
for the greater part by the name of the locality, as Late Chincha, 
Middle Ica, Proto-Lima, and only in the case of identity of type has 
the foreign relationship of any ware been admitted in its designation, 
such as the pure Proto-Nazca type at Ica, and Late Chimu at Supe. 
The more established and wider-spread Inca, Tiahuanaco and 
Epigonal styles, first differentiated and described by Uhle, were, 
however, recognized at several of the localities. This multiplicity of 
terminology may seem confusing but is necessary and unavoidable 
in these early fundamental stages of classification. The resemblances 
and relationships of the various types to those from other localities 
have in the majority of cases been pointed out and remarked, but 
to no great length and generally in a cursory and unsatisfying manner. 
The diffusions of Inca, Epigonal and Tiahuanaco types and especially 
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of blackware (pp. 251-253) have received some attention but in 
general each number stands apart, and a correlation of the entire 
series, which we may hope is planned as the final number, is most 
urgently indicated and needed. 

In several places, as at Chincha, Ica, Ancon, Moche and Supe, 
the contemporaneity during a considerable period of time of two 
distinctive types in the same locality was noted, illustrating the 
danger of hasty generalizations. 


It is clear that offhand identification of styles with periods in Peru is a 
dubious procedure . . . . Peruvian problems of chronology are often difficult 
because of the frequent blending, mixing and coexistence in the same locality 
of originally disparate styles. (p. 247). 


The suggested explanation is that this differentiation was caused by 
economic or other unknown social factors. In other instances, how- 
ever, the temporal lines were clear-cut and unequivocal. In some of 
the localities the well-documented grave material comprised the bulk 
of the material, permitting easy classification and a cogent sequence 
system; in others, the data were far more equivocal and the deduc- 
tions more difficult and uncertain. Owing to these conditions the 
several numbers, though directed towards the same goal, follow 
different plans of attack and of logical presentation. 

No epoch-making discoveries or revolutionary conclusions startle 
or attract the student, the results developing almost exclusively 
along the broad lines laid down by Uhle. The history of pottery on 
the Peruvian coast is seen from the orthodox viewpoint. The coast 
consisting in general of isolated valleys, an individual pottery type 
arose in each, influenced by and somewhat resembling the ware from 
the valleys most adjacent. The Proto-Nazca and the Proto-Chimu 
types, being the earliest of the important styles, enjoyed the widest 
influence. Later these individual styles were almost everywhere 
affected by the great waves of highland influence, Epigonal, Tia- 
huanaco and Inca. 

It is on the Epigonal question that the authors find their greatest 
point of disagreement with Uhle, their data indicating that Epigonal 
may have been proto- rather than decadent Tiahuanaco. 


In short, except perhaps in its presumptive immediate homeland on the 
Bolivian plateau, the Tiahuanaco style nowhere appears alone but is regular- 
ly associated with the supposedly derivative Epigonal or with local styles or 
with both. On the other hand, it is the one style other than the Inca which 
is found over almost all Peru. (p. 212). 
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The later phases in particular seem most often to have been rather 
short (except at Ancon), and frequently contemporaneous in some 
localities, and the influence of the Inca on these local styles is patent. 
The ultimate position of the Inca is again proved by the discovery 
of European objects associated with it in interments. 

These conclusions Dr. Kroeber has formulated in brief style on 
pages 229-232 under the heading “Style and Period in Peru.” He 
distinguishes four general periods: 


1. An early period entitled Pre-Tiahuanaco, composed of local types 
among which the northern and southern extremities of the coast played the 
principal réle, and consisting of Proto-Nazca, Proto-Chimu, Early Ancon 
and the Supe shellmound material. The predecessors of the beautiful first 
two wares are still to be sought. 

2. Tiahuanaco and Epigonal with their coastal reflexes. 

3. Pre-Inca, consisting of many local types. 

4. Inca and the local styles under Inca influence. 


On the question of extra-territorial relationships in Peru the 
authors remain unconvinced. At Moche a type of ware superficially 
very un-Peruvian and similar to Aztec pottery from the Valley of 
Mexico was found, but its relation with wares of indubitable Andean 
characteristics in Peru (Viru and Chicama) and in Ecuador (Tunca- 
huan) is demonstrated, and in general the authors avoid Uhle’s claims 
of Middle American influences in Peru and ignore the entire problem. 

As in all the volumes of this series, the format and typography 
are unexceptionable and typographical errors are as scarce as the 
proverbial hen’s teeth. Errors in reference to plates are more common 
however, and even inexcusably profuse in Number 4, by one of the 
junior authors, pp. 146-154. The text figures frequently startle and 
annoy the reader by their unnecessarily large size, especially those 
on pp. 278-288. The plates are the California standard, all arranged 
in systematic order and giving a perfect visual demonstration of the 
characteristics of the various pottery types except in Number 8, by 
the other junior author, in which the various types are so scattered 
over the plates that it is impossible to visualize the type character- 
istics. 

Kroeber’s unification (p. 211) of two aberrant types found at 
Moche and differentiated by Uhle as “Post-Tiahuanaco” and ‘‘Non- 
Tiahuanaco”’ does not seem, at least on the basis of the illustrative 
material presented (pl. 64-66), to be proved. The painted specimens 
on pl. 66 bear slight resemblance to the specimens on the two pre- 
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ceding plates, and the bowl (h) bears a remarkably close resemblance 
to specimens from Ecuador (Angel ?), although the latter are com- 
monly decorated in negative painting. 

The final number on Nieveria is the least convincing of the series, 
possibly necessarily so owing to the unsatisfactory nature of the 
material. In addition to the confusing arrangement of the specimens 
on the plates, the grouping into four “strains” of which 


A and B are styles including features of texture, shape and decoration; C 
is a style of ornamentation; and D one of shape. (p. 308) 


seems to be an irrational system. A grouping by different categories 
would seem more logical. Strain C is apparently much influenced by, 
or at any rate related to Middle Ica designs, a fact not noted by the 
author. Figures a and c of plate 95 seem especially Ican in point of 
ornamentation and somewhat related in point of form. Compare 
pl. 32. Figure f of plate 95 which is of almost identical form with 
a-and ¢ and, to the reviewer’s eye, equally Ican in ornament, is 
labelled ‘Nazca Influence,” the other two “Strain C.” Figure j of 
plate 95 is on page 312 classed as “‘Epigonal A” and has grave pro- 
venience ascribed to it, while on page 314 it is termed “‘Chimu 
Influenced,” a non-grave specimen. 

We look forward to a final summary and correlation of the results 
from all the regions of Peru, not only of those published in the 
present volume, but of those appearing and to appear in subsequent 
volumes, which will afford us the first fully comprehensive and well- 
documented picture of cultural developments, relationships and 
sequences in ancient Peru. 

J. ALDEN Mason 


ASIA 


Prehistoric India, Its Place in the World’s Culture. PANCHANAN 

Mirra. Second Edition. University of Calcutta, 1927. 152 pp. 

A satisfactory review or reference work on the prehistory of India 
has long been a desideratum. Mr. Mitra’s book goes part way in 
filling this need. It touches on all principal aspects of the subject, 
it summarizes conveniently much of the more important evidence, 
and it is so arranged that matter can readily be found. The chapter 
contents are: Races and Cultures; Geological Background; Palae- 
ontological Basis; Pre-Chellean; Early Palaeolithic; Pleistocene Cave 
Life (Karnul); Late Palaeolithic; Cave Art and Rock Carvings; 


we 
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Neolithic Types; Neolithic Stations; Metallurgy; Mohen-jo-Daro; 
Copper and Bronze; Megaliths; Megalithic Structures; From Extinct 
to Living Types; Potteries; Culture Sequence and Origins. 

The author seems to hold that Palaeolithic culture was imported 
into India; no forms specific to the peninsula have been found. 


India had received the waves of Mousterian culture very early, but Australia 
had it perhaps along with Mesolithic art. 


An Indo-Australian culture complex, apparently Mesolithic, is placed 
at 14,000-9,000 B.c., to be succeeded by an Indo-Erythraean one, 
9,000-5,000, with Egyptian relations. The opinion that iron followed 
directly on stone in India seems to be endorsed; in fact the iron of the 
Egyptian pyramids may have come from southern and eastern India. 
Most of the preserved specimens of prehistoric Indian iron come from 
Deccan megaliths. The 500 known copper implements of India are 
not dated but are suggested as early. They come from twelve sites 
in India, none of which lies in the Punjab or South. Only six bronze 
artifacts have been discovered; four that are analyzed contain from 
four to thirteen percent of tin. 

The weakness of the work is its compilatory character. Almost 
everybody that has written on archaeology anywhere is referred to, 
and there are abundant quotations. There is plenty of honest ad- 
mission of ignorance and doubt; but little sense of problem. Even 
problems which are still insoluble for lack of evidence can often be 
advanced by sharp definition and taking stock of the knowledge and 
the gaps that exist. Such definition would not yield a “book”; it 
would promote clear knowledge and probably hasten the day of a 
broad system of excavations. Until the needed monograph is pro- 
duced, non-specialists in the Indian field will be grateful to Mr. Mitra 
for his learning, industry, and moderation. 

A. L. KRoEBER 


INDONESIA 


Terres et Peuples de Sumatra. OcTAVE J. A. CoLtet. Société d’Edition 
“Elsevier.”” Amsterdam, 1925. 


Few, if any, countries in the Dutch East Indies present for the 
ethnographer conditions of parallel interest to those of Sumatra. 
Here among the twenty different linguistic stocks of peoples may be 
found every kind of social organization; from the rude hunting tribes 
practising bilateral descent, to the semi-barbaric Batak or Niha with 
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strict patrilineal reckoning, or, still more interesting, the cultured 
Minangkabau with Mohammedan faith but pure matrilineal reckon- 
ing. To the student of primitive religion, Sumatra and the adjacent 
western islands are capable of furnishing a treasure-trove of significant 
data. In the main island itself the former pure animism has been 
overlaid by more sophisticated beliefs; among the Batak by Hinduism 
and elsewhere by a combination of Hinduism and Mohammedanism. 
The ethnographer can, if he wishes, trisect these cultural layers, 
ever finding interesting survivals. As a check, he can turn his attention 
to Nias and the Mentawei islands to the west. Here the religions 
have been little altered by foreign contact. Certainly in Mentawei 
the people are still living in a mental, although not physical, stone 
age. One need not merely inquire into former beliefs concerning 
ancestral ghosts or all guarding nature spirits. These spirits are ever 
present, bringing their dangers and their blessings, according to the 
fidelity of the indigenes in their obedience to the words of the shamans 
and the teachings of the forefathers. 

Collet, in the present volume, has rendered anthropology a dis- 
tinguished service. The book is not only accurately prepared from a 
great mass of original documents, but it is written with a style, a keen- 
ness of insight, an incisive art of terminology only possible to one who 
has not only lived in and loved Sumatra, but who also possesses the 
ability to give the world the full fruits of his scholarly achievements. 

Minangkabau was the traditional cradle of the conquering Malay 
race, and Collet depicts the Malay, 


Accroupis, les genoux au menton, enveloppés dans leus sarong, la cigarette 
nonchalamment collée 4 la lévre inférieure, ils gardent l’immobilité et le 
silence. 


I also have visited Minangkabau and have seen the women staggering 
along with their heavy burdens, or working spattered with mud in 
the rice fields, while the men in gala attire, umbrella in one hand, 
bird-cage in the other, attend the fair and its attendant gambling. 
And this under the so-called “matriarchate’’! 

The present volume is inclusive enough to suit all classes of 
readers. The history, geography, geology, botany and politics of 
Sumatra, both past and present, are dealt with. Maps, charts, tables 
of statistics and the profuse photographic illustrations enable the 
author to present his material in the limited space allowed. It is, 
however, only with the ethnography that the present critic can deal, 
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and in that only with a few of the problems presented by the social 
and religious organizations of the natives. 

Collet has included a sociological map of Sumatra. In this region, 
the lower cultured peoples tend to have bilateral descent (labelled 
“régime cognatique”’) while the more advanced peoples practise 
either patrilineal or matrilineal descent. The truth of this generaliza- 
tion would have been more apparent had the author inserted the 
Kubu and other migratory peoples in his map, and made the correc- 
tion that the people of Mentawei have bilateral, and not patrilineal, 
descent. The Batak have strict patrilineal descent and patrilocal 
residence, while the Minangkabau, in the bordering region, have 
strict matrilocal descent and residence. In these two regions, as 
among the other more cultured peoples of Sumatra, we find exoga- 
mous sib formation. The Minangkabau have four sibs plus a moiety 
system. The Batak show traces of totemism among some of their 
sibs. It must therefore be concluded that in Sumatra, as elsewhere, 
“exogamy and totemism, matrilineate and patrilineate, multiple and 
dual sibs, all show a strong tendency toward association with one 
another.’’! 

Some interesting correlations are suggested by the marriage 
customs of Sumatra. One correlation may be summarized as follows: 
under the matrilineate, including matrilocal residence, a marriage 
price is impossible, under bilateral régime it may or may not occur, 
while with the patrilineate and patrilocal residence the marriage 
price is usual and the wife passes over as the property of the husband.’ 

Everywhere in Indonesia adultery is considered a crime, in Buru 
formerly as the greatest crime.’ Adultery on the part of the married 
woman was, in many regions, punishable by death. Yet in Sumatra 
there is little demand made that a girl remain a virgin before marriage. 
Obviously such a demand would be unheard of among matrilineal 
people where the husband is a mere visitor, and, strangely enough, 
is not usually met with among people, such as the Batak, who are 
strongly patrilineal. Yet that there is a tendency in this direction 


1 A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology, 237, 1923. 

? R. H. Lowie suggests that with the complete matrilineate the husband is com- 
pelled to do some amount of work for the kin of his wife. This furnishes a material, 
although not psychological equivalent, of a marriage price. 

* J. G. F. Riedel, De sluik en kroesharige rassen tusschen Selebes en Papua, 16, 
1886 
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is shown by the people of Nias, where a girl who is not a virgin, or 
who is a widow, sells at half price. 

Minangkabau, as already stated, presents the unusual case of a 
matrilineal system surviving under patrilineal Mohammedan law. 
Under the régime of the matriarchal union, the father is not the head of the 
family; he is simply the indispensable procreator. When he visits his wife, 
he is treated in the lineage house as in a privileged hotel, harbored and nour- 
ished because of his conjugal relations, of which the external etiquette is 
very severe. The nocturnal visits of the husband have to be very clandes- 
tine; it is by the back door of the house that the husband enters. If he is 
discovered in the house he has to take an embarrassed attitude, and the per- 
son who lights upon him has to pretend that he has not seen him. 

The married man passes his days in his own maternal residence and 
his nights with his wife. No pecuniary conditions are attached, 
except that the man has to work for the kin of his wife. In a sense 
the women of the community possess political power, as much perhaps 
as the Iroquois, for 

important questions are first discussed in each household, under the direction 
of the Indua,-grandmother or grandaunt, guardian of the traditions and 
wealth of the community—then debated between the masculine members 
of the family and the mamaks who carry out their orders. 

The mamak is the actual delegate to the legislative assembly. He is 
the brother or uncle of the chief woman of the lineage. 

The Minangkabau system has its sociological advantages and 
disadvantages. Collet points out that matrilineal succession and 
lineage communism prevent pauperism and the subjection of the 
woman by a brutal male. But, on the other hand, the communism 
diminishes the initiative, especially of the male, weakens moral 
stamina, and individual consciousness and personality. There is no 
need here for a man to build a new house or clear a new field. While 
there are no prostitutes in Minangkabau, some of the women cannot 
remember all the names of their husbands;““They are too many!” 

This situation has provoked an emigration of the more energetic 
of the masculine element who wished to seek their future and found 
a family of their own afar. But still the system has survived, in spite 
of contact with European ideas, in spite of Mohammedan law and 
custom. Whatever may be said in its disfavor it does prevent pauper- 
ism, prostitution and weakening of family allegiance. That these 
evils are well nigh inseparable from conditions brought about by 
contact with “higher civilizations” and increasing density of popula- 
tion, is but too well illustrated elsewhere in Sumatra. 
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A final point of considerable sociological interest is found at the 
extreme south of the island, in Palembang, a region of patrilineal 
exogamous sibs. Here the usual mode of marriage is by seduction, 
with the consent of the girl’s parents, or ““mock capture.’”’ The point 
to be noted is that this “mock capture” is by no means a survival 
of a former “‘marriage by capture,” but is a custom developed in situ, 
in response to the functional needs of the native social and economic 
system. 

The marriage price is a formidable affair here, and a great obstacle 
to marriage. The bridegroom usually resorts to “‘rape marriage,” 
due to his having insufficient funds to pay the parents and at the 
same time hold a correct wedding. The ceremonial “rape’’ hastens 
the date of the wedding, which would also be put off indefinitely. 
It also gives the necessary amount of publicity to the marriage, an 
important factor in communities not possessing written legal records. 

After several days devoted to fictitious searches, the father finally 
discovers the retreat of the couple and appears at the doors of the 
village in which they have taken retreat at the head of a large armed 
force. The inhabitants of the village pretend to oppose his entrance. 
A mock parley ensues, and the father enters and comes into agreement 
with his son-in-law concerning the previously arranged marriage price. 

Collet has one chapter devoted to “La barriére insulaire,” or 
the islands to the west of Sumatra. Here the writer covers ground 
probably personally unvisited by him. At any rate one does not 
discover the same sympathetic treatment accorded to this region as 
to the main island. Not much more can be gathered from this account 
than that already presented in 1811 by Marsden. The treatment of 
Nias is the most complete, for there was the systematic work of 
Schréder to compile from. But why should the author insert the 
unfair statement, 

On peut dire que le Niha ne concoit pas une béatitude plus parfaite que celle 
d’une digestion voluptueuse? 

Surely feasts give a needed religious exaltation to the natives of Nias, 
as elsewhere. They are a break from the work-a-day world. Also, as 
Moss has pointed out for the Nabaloi Igorot, the Indonesian feasts 
have their economic and sociological functions. 


“It is by means of the ceremony, that the poor get a large part of their food, 
and the rich their authority.’ 


* Nabaioi Law and Ritual. University of California Publications in American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, 15: 288. 
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The portion of the chapter devoted to Mentawei is especially 
tantalizing to me, because it perpetuates certain errors made by 
Maass,® without noting the later corrections of Kruyt.® It will suffice 
to say here that the people of Mentawei do not go to sea in their 
small two-seater canoes, but have large sailing-ships. The completion 
of marriage does not depend on tattooing, but on other social, 
economic and religious factors. The taking of a head is by no means 
essential to marriage, and, except for the northern part of Siberut, 
head-hunting has never been practised. Finally, an essential part 
of the punen system, and one that sharply differentiates it from the 
gena of the Naga of Assam, or the ceremonies of the Igorot, is the 
taboo on all sexual intercourse during the duration of the ceremony. 
A Mentawei punen may last a week, it may last twelve years, or 
longer. 

However, the present volume was not devoted to this little-known 
group of islands, and their treatment is included as incidental. In 
the praise which properly belongs to the remainder of the book, 
I trust that these slight corrections will be dismissed in the same 
manner. 

E. M. Loes 


Nias. Ethnographische, Geographische en Historische Aanteekeningen 
en Studien. E. E. W. Gs. Scuréper. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1917. 


In these two portfolio volumes by Schriéder—the first text and 
the second photographs—we have presented one of the most complete 
studies of a people ever made in Indonesia or elsewhere. 

In the previous review of Collet’s work, I have spoken of the 
importance which the islands west of Sumatra present for the eth- 
nographer. The present study, made by an official of the Netherlands 
government during his term of office, in main part from 1904 to 1909, 
will remain a monument to Dutch thoroughness in scientific pursuit. 
Like most ethnographic research, the present work is bound to gain 
in importance with the passing of time, for the ancient culture of 
Nias is already undergoing the disintegration process attendant upon 
foreign civilization. Archeologically much will survive into the 
future, Nias having, as termed by Heine-Geldern a “megalithic 
culture”; but traditionally much is even now solely safeguarded in 


5 A. Maass, Bei liebenswiirdigen Wilden. Berlin, 1902. 
® A. C. Kruyt. De Mentawaiers. Tijd. voor Indische Taal, Land en Volkenkunde. 
Deel LXII. Afl. 1, 1923. 
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the minds of the old men. In spite of the material advancement of 
the Niha, due perhaps in part to early contact with the Hindu traders, 
a system of writing was never introduced into the island. 

Nias contains about 160,000 inhabitants, and is both the most 
thickly settled and the most civilized of the western group. Contrary 
to popular opinion, the prevalence of head-hunting on the island 
furnishes a proof of comparatively high culture, for head-hunting was 
unknown to the earlier, and culturally inferior, races of the East 
Indies—the Negrito and the Veddoid.! Even the Mentawei islanders, 
proto-Malay like the Niha, only acquired the trait of head-hunting 
in the north of Siberut, and that by diffusion from Nias by way of the 
intervening Batu islands.? 

With head-hunting are associated, in Nias, the common Indo- 
nesian traits of wet and dry rice culture, betel chewing, pottery, stone 
work, weaving on the simple loom, and iron smelting. These elements 
of a higher culture are lacking among the natives of Mentawei. 
The working of gold for ornaments in Nias points to direct Hindu 
influence.* 

Every writer on Nias points out the differences, political, social, 
moral, intellectual and material, which exist between North and 
South Nias. One striking difference is in the villages themselves. 
In the south these are large, well laid out and furnished with an 
abundant water supply. In the north the villages are small and 
dependent on natural features for concealment and protection.Hence 
they are usually removed from water supply. In the north the people 
are apathetic physically and psychologically as a reaction from the 
constant warfare and insecurity of life in the past. In the south the 
people are energetic, and possess a high sense of order and artistic 
tendencies. Yet it is in the south that the people have resisted foreign 
rule the more passionately, and even today practise head-hunting 
and human sacrifice. 

Aside from the elaborate use of stone in Nias—used not only in 
memorials for the dead, but also in fortifications and in the form of 


1 The theory of racial immigration into the Indies is discussed by De Zwaan. 
Rassen van den Indischen Archipel. Amsterdam, 1925. A summary of the views ex- 
pressed may be found in the American Anthropologist, Vol. 29, No. 3. 

* In a like manner the people of South Nias picked up the custom of tattooing 
from the natives of Mentawei who lived on the Batu Islands. The Niha visited these 
islands as traders, and would have been murdered had they not permitted themselves 
to be tattooed. (Schréder, 56) 

* Gold in Sanskrit is kanaka. in Nias kana’a. 
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elaborate stone steps and pavements—a most unexpected feature is 
presented by the highly developed legal procedure of the people. The 
Nias customary law is very elaborate and involved, but no more so, 
perhaps, than that of the Ifugao Igorot. In Nias, however, the idea 
of a state has evolved and crimes are punishable no longer by the 
family or kin, but by the state. Among the Igorot there is no state, 
and procedure, however well regulated, is but one step removed from 
the primitive laws of blood revenge. 

Legal procedure naturally is dependent on political organization. 
The political unit in Nias is the village, and these are divided among 
thirty-seven districts. Meetings for economic deliberation and the 
administration of justice are attended by the sib and village chiefs of 
each district. 


“The organization into districts was not only necessary to prevent attack 
from without, but also to prevent head-hunting from within. Otherwise the 
people could not have worked the fields. Marriages between villages helped 
to create the districts. All the people of the districts came together at feasts. 
Along with the geographical divisions, the patrilineal blood bond is still kept 
up for the purpose of ancestor worship.” 

The population consists of chiefs, freemen and slaves. Between the first 
and the last two there is a great gulf. The chiefs are supposed to be in im- 
mediate connection with the tribal forefathers, who came from the heavens. 
Chieftaincy is in this way hereditary. But the necessary feasts must also be 
given for installation purposes. The chiefs are nothing else than the rein- 
carnated forefathers while on earth, and the course of events on earth depend 
on them. 


In the south the inheritance of the family rule, as well as that of 
chieftaincy, passed to the eldest surviving brother (ama, father or 
paternal brother). But in the north the eldest son obtains the right 
of inheritance by catching in his mouth the dying breath (soul) of 
his father. Wives, other than a man’s mother, are inherited accord- 
ing to the rule of succession. 

In the village administration of justice, important matters are 
talked over by a gathering of the burghers, called by the chief. The 
gathering takes place in the town square, or at the house of the 
chief.‘ The meetings are to determine on the proper interpretation 
of the adat (customary law). Variations from the adat would bring 
the living in conflict with the dead, who would punish the people by 


4 Not in the bale, a survival of the communal house, used in Nias for religious 
purposes. 
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bringing strife and disease into the world. In the chiefs were thus 
united lawgivers and upholders of the law. The people could exert 
influence through their foremost men, but the decisions lay in the 
hands of the chiefs. A difference was made in Nias between criminal 
and civil misdeeds. In criminal matters, the affair was an infringe- 
ment against the adat, and hence against the community. In former 
times criminals were invariably punished by death. Fines levied 
reverted to the chiefs, the village, and the injured parties. Doubtful 
cases were settled by oath and ordeal. The classification of crimes 
was as follows: 

1. Crimes against the forefathers (i. e. the adat.) 

2. Crimes against the authority (the chiefs.) 

3. Crimes against persons. 

4. Crimes against property. 
Punishments were capital, corporal, fine and slavery (where fine 
could not be paid). 

The mythology of Nias is elaborate, but it does not show traces 
of Hindu influence. Lowalangi is thought of as the god of the upper 
world, and Latura of the lower. According to the various creation 
stories, they are brothers. Lowalangi appears to be a Polynesian 
word, meaning “long heavens.” Like other Indonesians, and again 
like the Polynesians, the people of Nias believe in multiple heavens. 
They believe in either nine layers, or nine above the earth and nine 
below. Lowalangi is said to be the god of the winds, because he 
awoke the people to life by blowing wind on them.’ In the north 
district, and also in the central, one finds the conception that people 
are pigs kept by the gods. A person first dies when his soul (noso, 
breath), given by Lowalangi, is finished, and, at the same time, it 
is believed that death results because Lature has need of such a 
human being for his meal. However important these two gods are 
in myth, they do not enter into the Nias cults, and receive no sacri- 
fices. 


5 As elsewhere, scientists with a “purpose” have made out of Lowalangi an “All- 
father.” Thus the missionary Chatelin writes, “Er (Lowalangi) hat Macht iiber Leben 
and Tod, Segen und Fluch, Reichtum und Armut; er stellt Kénige an und setzt sie ab; 
er ist allmichtig, allwissend, allgegenwartig und ein Bestrafer des Bésen.” There is as 
little truth in this rhapsody as there is in another statement, taken originally from a 
similar source, that the Mentawei Tai-ka-manua is a good spirit, who made everything 
including the first people. No authentic creation stories have been recorded in Men- 
tawei. Furthermore the word “tai-ka-manuna” means “those in the sky”’ and refers to 
sky spirits. (Schréder, 502, 466.) 
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Two further beliefs are of interest, as they are likewise found in 
Polynesia. One is the idea that the heavens formerly stood much 
nearer, so that the lower heavens could be touched by the tops of the 
roofs. This belief is also found in northwest Borneo. In Polynesia 
it is Maui who raises the heavens. The second similarity concerns 
burial customs. In Nias the mourners look for a little spider on the 
grave of the dead. This contains the soul, and is applied to the idol 
of the dead. In Samoa the soul was thought to return as an insect 
which had to be wrapped up in tapa and buried with the dead.® 

There has been much difference of opinion concerning the soul 
idea in Nias. According to Schréder the normal man of Nias is 
divided as follows: 


(1) The body stuff, boto. After death the body, except for the bones, is 
thought to dissolve into water and air. 


(2) The life stuff, noso or breath. This goes back to the gods. Even the 
wooden idols, adu, are said to have noso. 

(3) The lumolumo. By lumo the person of Nias does not understand only 
the shadow, but also the image as seen in water. This is thought to be a 
second person, an “ego” outside of the body. This is the soul that leaves 
the body and travels in dreams and in sickness.’ 


A person is dead (mate) because the noso has left the body. There 
is no more lumolumo now. The second, or ghost, of a dead body is a 
beghu. This beghu is formed from the likeness of the person as seen 
reflected in water during life. The actual shadow, however, goes to 
the underworld. 

The causes of sickness in Nias are: (1) The absence from the body 
of the lumolumo. (2) The harming of the /umolumo (or the person 
himself?). 

The /umolumo can be taken away from the body by Lowalangi 
(in South) or Lature, by evil spirits or by ghosts. Curing consists 
in sacrifices and in catching the Jumolumo in a cloth and applying 
the cloth to the head of the patient. This is done by the shamans. 

E. M. 


* E. M. Loeb, History and Traditions of Niue. B. P. Bishop Mus. Bull. No. 32, 89, 
1927. 

7™In Pageh, Mentawei, the soul that travels in sickness and dreams is called 
simagere. The soul that leaves at death is called ketsat. But the sanitu or ghost is a 
thing apart from either. 
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History and Traditions of Niue. Epwitn M. Lores. (Bernice P. 
Bishop Museum Bulletin 32.) Honolulu, Hawaii, 1926. 225 pp., 

13 pls., 5 figs. 

The addition of a new monograph in Polynesian ethnography to 
the Bishop Museum series must be hailed with enthusiasm by all 
students of Oceanic ethnography and comparative ethnology. Re- 
search in the Polynesian field is becoming progressively easier with 
the issuing of each new publication as for island after island one 
scientifically trained authority is substituted for some twenty old 
authorities of contradictory and questionable views. This record of 
Niue culture is of particular interest to students of central Polynesia 
as the Niue social organization presents a more striking contrast than 
even the Samoan to the priestly and chiefly hierarchies of other parts 
of Polynesia. With the rapid disappearance of native culture which 
is taking place everywhere in Polynesia continually threatening us 
with irreplaceable losses, we must be particularly grateful to Dr. Loeb 
for his extensive researches in Niue. 

Aside from its importance as an attempt to bring together between 
the covers of one book a systematic account of all that is known 
concerning Niue ethnography, Dr. Loeb’s work raises two questions: 
the adequacy of his method of presenting the bulk of the material in 
translated texts from a selected group of informants as a means of 
giving a complete picture of the native culture, and second, the 
validity of the type of evidence upon which he bases his historical 
conclusions. 

The use of text material with exceedingly sparse comment inter- 
spersed—while giving rising to numerous slight errors, as when the 
Niue folk-etymology of the Samoan word papaiagi is given without 
qualification and the not obvious fact that it is a folk-etymology is 
only mentioned some hundred pages later—is a highly effective means 
of presenting native attitudes, motivations, and emphases. The texts, 
dealing with revenge, causes of feuds, punishment of adultery, etc., 
illustrate this method at its best, while the sketchy discussion of the 
preparation of food, from which it would be impossible either to 
prepare the dishes mentioned or to compare the particulars with 
methods of cooking on other islands, emphasizes its worst drawbacks. 
The presentation of supporting text material for many of the state- 
ments gives a valuable check upon the bases of generalization em- 
ployed and so accomplishes in somewhat more cumbersome fashion 
the result which Dr. Handy obtained by the use of the anecdotal 
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method. Possibly the desire to use native accounts whenever possible, 
together with the inevitable unevenness of material gathered at such 
a late date, may account for the great disparity between different 
sections of the monograph. The treatment of material culture is 
practically negligible and would better have been omitted. And a 
topic like taboo upon which it is so desirable to have material well 
assembled for comparative purposes, is inexcusably slighted, and not 
for lack of material, for much additional information on taboo may 
be gleaned from discussions in other parts of the book. There are 
also numbers of slight references like the one on page 184 toa 
“guardian spirit” which will interest only to baffle the comparative 
student. On the other hand, parts of the material are treated very 
fully, as in the presentation of chant material connected with some 
of the ceremonies. 

The relationship of Niue to Samoa and Tonga is of the greatest 
interest in an attempt to reconstruct central Polynesian history. 
This monograph provides many of the raw materials but makes no 
systematic attempt to deal with the question, such as that made by 
Dr. Linton in his comparative study in connection with Marquesan 
material culture. The analogues which Percy Smith (‘‘Niue Island 
and Its People,” J. P. S. Vols. 11 and 12) points out between Niue 
and Moriori culture, in the absence of tattooing and circumcision 
and the occurrence of canoe burial at sea, are ignored completely, 
as is Smith’s discussion of the parallel between the Patu-iki, the sacred 
king of Niue, and the sacred king of Mangaia. The presence of 
Samoan missionaries in Niue since early Christian times has intro- 
duced a special source of error in making Niue-Samoan comparisons; 
against this danger Dr. Loeb has taken repeated and possibly too 
full precautions. This is the case with insect burial. In Samoa an 
insect was collected in lieu of the body of a deceased person and 
buried in its stead; in Niue the insect was collected beside the corpse 
of important persons and buried with the body. With such divergence 
in basic conception, it is hardly safe to assume this practice as a 
post-Christian introduction into Niue by Samoan missionaries. On 
the questions of rank and social organization, chiefs’ language, types 
of taboo, analogous ceremonies such as the Fakalofa of Niue and the 
Talolo of Samoa, the material is too scanty to warrant drawing any 
definite conclusions. The picture of Niue culture as drawn by Smith 
presents a somewhat closer alliance with the Samoan than that drawn 
by Dr. Loeb. Whether the cultural affiliations are closer with Tongan 
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or with Samoan cannot be determined even provisionally until the 
publication of the Bayard Dominick Expedition’s work in Tonga. 

Dr. Loeb regards Niue culture, in which he singles out for special 
treatment the dual endogamous social organization and the institu- 
tion of a sacred king with rain-making functions who could be killed 
for neglect of his religious duties, as the result of different migrations 
to the island. He quotes Percy Smith’s earlier hypothesis in which 
a first migration from Samoa is placed at about 700 a.p., a second 
from Tonga in the first half of the 16th century and a third Tongan 
migration in the 17th century. Although these quotations from Smith 
are rendered with a minimum of comment, Dr. Loeb apparently 
agrees with Smith as to the hybrid nature of the culture, the attri- 
bution of the moiety division to separate migrations and theimportance 
of the last Tongan migration, which he believes to have introduced 
the sacred kingship as an imitation of the Tu Tonga, and the 
custom of drinking kava. 

These attempts to reconstruct the history of Niue bring up the 
whole question of the use of traditional material as historical evidence 
in Polynesia and especially in central Polynesia, where the absence 
of a priestly caste left both genealogies and traditions even more at 
the mercy of casual changes. As Percy Smith, using a method worked 
out on the basis of the incomparably more accurate Maori material, 
did before him, Dr. Loeb, after admitting that the Niueans are the 
most negligent among Polynesians in the preservation of their 
traditions, proceeds to use these same traditions as he sees fit. On 
such a basis he attempts to construct a plausible theory of the intro- 
duction of various cultural features on Niue. He accepts the story 
of the journey of one Matagigifale to Tonga, but admits that the 
story is incorrect in asserting that she made the voyage in a whale’s 
belly. Conditions in Samoa illustrate with particular vividness the 
fallaciousness of this attempt to find a “kernel of truth” in mythology. 
In western Samoa it is customary to attribute many cultural features 
to borrowing from Fiji, while in eastern Samoa, in the Manu’a 
Archipelago, legend always insists upon local origins. When the 
culture feature so diversely accounted for is shared with most of the 
islands of Polynesia, the historian is forced to reject the Manu’a 
explanation, while the western Samoan explanation looks as if it 
contained a “kernel of truth.” And yet there is no justification for 
believing that the western Samoans have better memories or a more 
rigid regard for historical accuracy than their eastern cousins, no 
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matter how often their mythology may happen to coincide with other perk 
types of evidence. When all cultural features of wide diffusion in info 
Polynesia must have been introduced into any given island by some of a 
migration, large or small, early or late, and when the migration theme orgé 
is so omnipresent in Polynesian mythology, these chance correspon- tha’ 
dences are disproportionately high and resultingly misleading. reje 

To support his views as to the separate origin of the two divisions, a st 
Dr. Loeb advances the fact of slight dialectical and mythological pric 
variations, which he admits may be due to isolation, and a physical the 
difference, apparent to the eye, as the physical measurements have Mo 


not yet been analyzed. In trying to evaluate the conclusions reached 
by his predecessor, Percy Smith, on this same question, and to 
estimate the difference between the views of these investigators, the An 
student is continually baffled. Dr. Loeb uses the occurrence of ob- 
solete words as historical evidence, and Smith declared that the 
customary manipulation of the vocabulary in response to the dictates 


of the taboo system, makes such evidence unreliable. Dr. Loeb states, “ 
“there are no tapus on the use of names” and makes no reference to Ro 
Smith’s statement. He continually avoids taking direct issue with om 
Smith, he quotes him extensively sometimes with concurrence, some- 

times without comment, and as in this case of word taboos, he not one 
only gives no reason for disagreeing with Smith but fails to mention ap 
the different opinion held by the earlier investigator. And yet so al 
frequently does Dr. Loeb use Smith’s material, that the reader is ne 
forced to read Smith’s work in order to evaluate the conclusions which 

Dr. Loeb quotes. Although the theory advanced by Smith and more (2 
or less adhered to by Dr. Loeb is plausible enough, it leans too heavily as 


on such insubstantial material as the story of Matagigifale’s whale 


journey, and must await verification in terms of more reliable evi- sp 
dence. 


of 

Perhaps the most drastic theoretical statement in the monograph a 

is that the present culture of Niue bi 

gives us a picture of an archaic manner of living common at one time to in 

all Polynesian peoples b: 

and the assumption that the caste system, especially as related to k 
divine chiefs, and the taboos against women were recent inventions 

in other parts of Polynesia, antedating the settlement of Niue. n 


Dr. Loeb rejects the counter-hypothesis that the Niue culture may 
represent a simplified form of some more elaborate culture, due 


- 
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perhaps to the early migrations having been made without well 
informed leaders. Conditions in Samoa, where half of the population 
of any given village would be incompetent to transplant their social 
organization in all its complexity to a new environment, suggest 
that such a loss of culture would have been very possible. Dr. Loeb 
rejects this hypothesis because it lacks historical precedent—hardly 
a sufficient reason—yet Mr. H. D. Skinner feels that the absence of 
priests and leaders well versed in the intricacies of their culture is 
the most suggestive explanation of the attenuated culture of the 
Moriori. 

MARGARET MEAD 


Ancient Hawaiian Music. HELEN H. Roperts. Bernice P. Bishop 
Museum, Bulleton No. 29. Honolulu, T. H., 1926. 


This exhaustive study of ancient Hawaiian music, made under 
the auspices of the Hawaiian Legend and Folklore Commission, fills 
a long-standing gap in the ethnology of the Pacific region. Miss 
Roberts has used the same meticulous care in this investigation as 
one finds in her previous work. 

The Introduction gives us a short history of the modern instru- 
ments, the ukulele and the steel guitar. This latter instrument it 
appears is the result of playful experimentation by a Hawaiian 
schoolboy. Accounts of the sources of material and the notaton 
used in presenting musical examples conclude this section. 

The book is divided into three parts: (1) Instrumental music 
(2) Vocal music, and (3) Geographical distribution of instruments 
and music like the Hawaiian. 

In the first of these sections are included careful descriptions of 
specimens that have been examined, and a review of the literature 
of the instruments. The instruments discussed are: (a) strings; 
ukeke, (b) winds; nose flute, gourd whistle, ti leaf whistle, conch, 
bull-roarer, Hawaiian Jew’s-harp, bamboo tubes, (c) percussion 
instruments; wooden kettle-drum, coconut drum, calabash drum, 
bamboo pipes, sticks, footboards, castanets, and rattles of various 
kinds. Ukeke and nose flute tunes are illustrated. 

Introducing the section on vocal music is a short discussion of 
native poetry or meles, which form the basis of the chants. Several 
of these are published in Hawaiian, and in the preface the author 
mentions that a®*great number of additional examples are on file. It 
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is unfortunate that these meles could not have been translated, and 
yet they would have lost much in the translating. 

The major part of the book is given up to analyzing and recording 
the vocal music. Perhaps the best characterization of this music is 
set forth in this interesting quotation. 


In the vocal music a peculiar situation arose, evidently at a very early 
time. According to the general descriptions of travelers who had the advan- 
tage of visiting the islands while they were practically untouched by outside 
influences, there was no singing as we understand the term. Instead of more 
or less free, spontaneous melody which could be appreciated for its own sake 
even though associated in the minds of the singers inseparably with the words, 
amd which could express beauty apart from the manner of rendition, there 
was merely an intoning or chanting on two or three pitches as principal tones, 
so that the resulting melody was at best rudimentary and monotonous.... 
The expression of emotion as set forth in the text was supported by the 
melody only inadequately, by the general character of the movement of the 
piece, although not necessarily, or by the swelling or diminishing volume of 
the voice and its quality, but not invariably, and was regularly achieved 
only by the facial expression and gestures of the singer. Even these were 
more or less prescribed and set in their form and were used over and over 
again. 

The chants may be divided into two sorts: (1) the “oli’’ which is 
fairly well described by the English word recitative, and (2) the 
“hula” under which designation 
fall all those chants which might be described as adapted to dancing purposes, 
and, generally speaking, less formal in character 


Olis are divided into two groups according to the method of 
chanting. The hulas are divided into sitting, animal, gesture, instru- 
mental and standing hulas, and those used for various performances. 
Under each heading many examples of the words and music of the 
chants are given, all of which are discussed in the text. Discussion 
of part singing, modern olis and modern hulas are also included. 

The third section mentioned above, i.e., geographical distribution, 
concludes the book. The author points out that 


this chapter is admittedly but a preliminary survey upon which I hope to 
enlarge at a future time. 


In spite of this admission seventy pages are filled with a discussion 
of the distribution in the Pacific region and other parts of the world 
of the instruments described in the first chapter. Four charts aid 
in making clear the author’s hypothesis of distribution. A bibliog- 
raphy of 187 titles is published. 
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Considering the excellence of the subject matter and its treatment 
the typography of the work is a disappointment. The musical plates, 
with the exception of No. 141 on page 293, have apparently been 
drawn by an amateur not only in drafting but also in music. This 
is evidenced by the footnotes added by the author to the plates 
throughout the book, making corrections in the musical notation 
and lettering. On many pages typographical errors may be found 
with little searching. The illustrations’on the five plates bound at the 
end are crudely arranged. These criticisms should be directed toward 
the publishers, rather than toward the author. 
C. M. Louttit 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 
INSTITUTE OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


AFRICA 


The Use of Stilts, especially in Africa and America. K. G. LInDBLoM. 
(Riksmuseets Etnografiska Avdelning, Smirre Meddelanden, No. 
3, Stockholm, 1927.) 40 pp., 12 figs. 


In this paper Dr. Lindblom gives a useful distribution map for 
African stilts. He is greatly impressed with the concomitance of 
masks and other ritualistic associations of stilts in Africa; he inclines 
to the view that the mystic significance was primary, the sportive 
or practical use of stilts being interpreted as survivals. However, the 
author is loth to disregard altogether the utilitarian aspects of the 
contrivance, which he illustrates by European examples, such as that 
of Carniolan peasants fording streams. His final suggestion that 
geographical factors should be considered stresses the rival inter- 
pretation on technological lines. In the reviewer’s judgment the 
technical problem can hardly be ignored in discussions of ultimate 
origins. The occasional loss of a mystical context is plausible enough; 
but it is likewise possible that the ritual association, though earlier 
than some instances of secular use, has elsewhere been engrafted 
secondarily upon practical or sportive utilization. 

Of American stilts, Dr. Lindblom derives some from negro slaves, 
but points out their pre-Columbian occurrence in Yucatan. On this 
continent, too, the joint occurrence of masks and stilts is treated 
as significant. 

Apart from the oft-cited case of the Landes in southwestern 
France, the author finds that stilts occur in various parts of Europe 
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from ancient Rome to modern Sweden. In Asia their presence is 
attested for the Philippines, Celebes, Japan, and India, and in 
Polynesia for Tahiti, the Marquesas, the Hervey islands, and New 
Zealand. 

On Tahiti I am able to offer a few supplementary remarks. 
A reference that has escaped Dr. Lindblom seems worthy of citation: 


Les autres jeux d’enfants sont les échasses (rore) qui se composent de 
deux piéces: un baton sur lequel est solidement lié, 4 50 centimétres de terre, 
un morceau de branche coudé.! 


In July, 1925, the reviewer chanced upon a group of Tahitian boys 
in the outskirts of Papeete who were engaged in a stilt-game. Two 
boys about ten years old, though for a few minutes one of them was 
relieved by a somewhat older player, were walking on stilts about 
43 feet in height, the footrest, which was tied on, being but 2 feet 
above the ground. Each player kicked with one stilt against his 
adversary’s, thus trying to bring him down. At times a badly aimed 
thrust would produce the ludicrous result of making the player turn 
his back to his opponent. 

Dr. Lindblom does not assume a single origin “when it is a 
question of implements so easily invented as stilts.”” However, he 
entertains the hypothesis as at least tempting that Oceanian and 
American stilts go back to a common origin. 

RoBERT H. 


? P. Huguenin, Raiatea la sacrée, Neuchatel, 1902, p. 143 (with text figure). 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Rasse und Kérperbau. FRANZ WEIDENREICH. Berlin: Julius Springer, 
1927. 187 pp., 201 ills. 


The concept of bodily constitutional types goes back to the 
Greeks and has had its principal recognition in the field of medicine. 
Of late it has been developed in connection with psychiatry and 
certain lines of inexact or popular psychology. In the most recent 
years constitutional types have begun to be taken cognizance of by 
physical anthropologists, partly under the influence of sister dis- 
ciplines, partly, it may be suspected, as a relief from the relative 
sterility into which the study of races has got itself. The concept of 
type obviously cross-cuts that of race, and therefore holds out a 
promise of new results. Weidenreich’s monograph opens with the 
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sentence: “This book is of strictly scientific nature.” It therefore 
deserves serious consideration, in itself and as a symptom of trend. 

Two principal constitutional types are recognized, the Leptosome 
and Eurysome: one narrow, long, slender, delicate, the other broad, 
short, thickset, heavy, and rugged. Essentially Leptosome and 
Euroysome traits respectively characterize the Phthisic and Car- 
cinomatous types of Beneke, the Asthenic and Apoplectic of Stiller, 
the Microsplanchnic and Macrosplanchnic of Viola, the Respiratory 
and Digestive of Sigaud, Chaillou, and MacAuliffe, the Hyperonto- 
morph and Mesoontomorph of Bean, the Asthenic and Pyknic of 
Kretschmer, the Lineal and Lateral of Stockard, the Leptoprosopic 
and Chamaeprosopic of Kollmann. 

Weidenreich shows that these two types appear in both sexes and 
in all races. They are the fine or Choshui and the coarse or Satsuma 
type in the Japanese; the Aryan or Assyroid and the Negritoid 
elements among the Chinese according to Legendre or Mongolian 
and Malayan according to Hagen; the narrow and broad-nosed 
Papuans; the Hamitic and Asiatic strains in Egypt; the pure Nordic 
and Cro-Magnon in northern Europe; the Sephardic and Ashkenaz 
among the Jews. In virtually every case the attempt has been made 
by the determiners of these types to derive them from separate 
ethnic, that is, racial, origins. Although such theories have had 
little support from conservative anthropologists, they have enjoyed 
some vogue, and Weidenreich’s analysis will be welcome for definitely 
eliminating these speculations. He shows that individuals of cor- 
responding types occur among Negroes, American Indians, Poly- 
nesians, Australians, Veddas, and probably every population. 

Sigaud’s Muscular and Kretschmer’s Athletic type are disposed 
of as functional variations of normal types. The Cerebral type is 
valid to the extent of being a characteristic cephalic variant of both 
Leptosome and Eurysome. It is associated with brachycephaly. 
So far as the data go, there have been no true dolichocephals among 
the greatest German intellects. 

The Leptosome and Eurysome types are traceable in fossil 
man, in the Primates, and in domestic animals. (Wheeler has re- 
cently shown them in insects.) They represent extremes of form 
of growth, porbably more or Jess hereditary; the causes of the origin 
of the types are obscure. Type and race traits per se are not dis- 
tinguishable; it is the combination of traits, and their prevalent 
recurrence within a population, that makes them racially significant. 
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Weidenreich thoroughly keeps the promise of his first sentence. 
The subject of types will probably be considerably exploited in the 
next few years. His work shows that it can be treated without re- 
course to half-evidence, loose definition, or fantasy. 

A. L. KrRorBer 


Publications by R. B. BEAN: 


1. The Two European Types. Amer. J. of Anat., vol. 31, no. 4, 1923. 

2. The Three Anatomic Types of Africa. Amer. J. of Anat., vol. 33, 
no. 1, 1924. 

3. Types of Man in the Yellow-brown Race. Amer. J. of Anat., vol. 35, 
no. 1, 1925. 

4. Types of the Three Great Races of Man. Mer. J. of Anat., vol. 37, 
no. 2, 1926 

5. Human Types. Quarterly Review of Biology, vol. 1, no. 3, 1926. 

6. Some Anatomical Characters of the Mongoloid, a Hypomorph White 
Type. Proc. of the 49th annual sess. Amer. Ass. for the study of 
the Feeble-Minded. Raleigh, N. C. 1925. 

7. Disease and Death Rate in Human Types. New Orleans Medical 
and Surgical Jour., vol. 69, no. 3, 1916. 

8. Notes on the Weight of Some Vital Organs, their Development, 
Variability and Relation to Disease. A Summary. Virginia Medical 
Monthly, Feb. 1926. 

9. Die Morphologie und die Erkrankungen des Menschen. Zeitschrift 
f. Konstitutions-lehre, Band 9, Heft 5, 1924. 

10. The Pulse of Growth in Man. A preliminary report. Anat. 
Record, vol. 28, no. 1, 1924. 

11. Remarks on Teaching Anatomy. Anat. Record, vol. 21, no. 4, 
1921. 

12. A Vital Problem in Medical Education. Virginia Medical Monthly, 
Dec. 1920. ' 


Dr. Bean in the first six of the pamphlets listed above has de- 
scribed his classification of human types. According to Professor 
Bean the various races of man can all be considered as conforming 
to his three types. These are the hypermorph, mesomorph and 
hypomorph. The hypermorph is tall or short depending on which 
pamphlet one reads, with long narrow trunks, long narrow noses, 
ears, and long hands and feet. The mesomorph is of medium stature, 
broad and bulky in trunk. The hypomorph has a high sitting height 
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index, short arms and legs and short, broad noses, ears and broad 
hands and feet. 

This is too short a review to point out all the discrepancies and 
wild speculations in which the author has indulged himself. The 
logical necessity of proof for the thesis or better, description of these 
types does not apparently occur to Dr. Bean, who perhaps fancies 
that a few tables listing the characters or measurements of what he 
considers typical representatives is sufficient evidence that all man- 
kind may be divided into three parts: the hypermorph, the meso- 
morph and the hypomorph. Dr. Bean also resurrects Stockard’s 
hypothesis that the linear or hypermorph is a seacoast type and that 
the lateral or mesomorph is found in the interior. To the author the 
Neandertal man was a mesomorph who developed into a hypermorph 
through migration to the Baltic and Mediterranean, where differen- 
tiation and isolation produced the Nordic and Mediterranean. 

In the next three pamphlets the vital organs are considered from 
the point of view of the classification adopted by the author. Disease 
is also believed to be dependent upon these types. The last two articles 
deal with methods of teaching anatomy and the necessity of maintain- 
ing a supply of cadavers for medical schools. 

H. L. SHAPIRO 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
New York City 


Brains of Rats and Men. A Survey of the Origin and Biological Signi- 
ficance of the Cerebral Cortex. C. Jupson Herrick. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1926. x111, 382 pp. 


By a consideration of the known data from the several fields of 
anatomy, biology, and psychology, the author attempts an evaluation 
and a systematic determination of the functions of the cerebral 
cortex. In the first several chapters he considers the anatomical 
growth of the cortex throughout the animal series as a basis for his 
later discussions. The cortical anatomy of rats and of men receive 
the most extended treatment because it is these two animals about 
which we have the most extended series of experimental observations 
with regard to their reactions. 

In the first chapter, Herrick considers in a very interesting statis- 
tical fashion the potential cortical combinations that are present in 
the human brain and he finds that they are more than sufficient for 
any theoretical explanation of all cortical functions. The functions 
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of the cortex are then contrasted with the lower centers in the brain 
stem and in the thalamus and corpus striatum. These lower centers 
form the anatomical basis for our mass reflexes and more generalized 
reactions to stimuli while the primary function of the cortical centers 
is the analysis of many different systems and then their regrouping in a 
very wide range of different efferent pathways. The difference 
between these two types of function is strongly emphasized. The 
third and fourth chapters are concerned with tracing the develop- 
ment of the lower centers and of the cerebral cortex from the fishes 
to the human types correlated with the increasingly complex behavior 
patterns of the ascending series. 

In a consideration of the cortical anatomy of the rat, Herrick 
considers at great length the experimental findings of Lashley on the 
retention of learned reactions and of their relearning after extirpation 
of very considerable cortical areas. These results lead Lashley to 
reject entirely the theory of definite cortical localization and have 
led Herrick to strongly modify his earlier views in this respect. 
Herrick’s final conclusions with regard to the rat are summarized as 
follows (p. 191 f.) 


.... It is clear that the cerebral cortex of the rat is structurally diverse 
in its different parts and that this diversity of internal organization is corre- 
lated, at least in part, with differences in the subcortical connections of the 
different fields. .... The rat possesses very little cortex outside of these 
ill-defined projection areas. 

With regard to Herrick’s modification of view with regard to strict 
cortical localization, the following sentence summarizes his new 
position: (p. 194) 

The experiments do show less sharply defined mosaic localization of func- 
tion then had often hitherto been supposed. But this is very far from ‘com- 
plete functional interchangeability of all parts,’ which is a priori improbable 
and is distinctly negativated by the experiments (Lashley’s) reported. 


The author concludes that, in the rat, the cortex is not necessary 
for the simple maze experiment but that it is necessary for the 
visual discrimination reaction. 

Another function of the cortex besides that of correlation and 
reorganization of impulses is that of its inhibitory effect upon the 
action of the lower centers. This is partly specific and phasic, acting 
upon particular subcortical functional systems while these are in 
process and tending to depress all conflicting activities either by 
withdrawing available nervous energy from their apparatus of control 
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or by equal activation of agonist and antagonist systems with 
resulting stasis. 

Several chapters elaborate these ideas in detail by a discussion 
of the functions of the different parts of the cortex. The prefrontal 
lobes, for example, form the anatomical basis for intentional control. 
But in apes and man it is possible to regain a considerable portion 
of this control after destruction of the prefrontal areas. This is merely 
considered as additional evidence that plasticity is the most dis- 
tinguishing feature of the cerebral cortex. Herrick develops sche- 
matically the concept of secondary association centers in the higher 
types of brains and eventually the author conceives the human abil- 
ity to form concepts, to use symbols and language and to make 
generalizations which can be projected into the future as the most 
uniquely characteristic difference of human behavior and that of 
all other animals lower in the biological scale. 

The concluding chapters are rather more philosophical and 
speculative in character. In these Herrick strongly emphasizes the 
importance and function of human consciousness. The subconscious 
is for him merely intentional direction of the reorganization of 
conscious processes which are not consciously directed. The purpose- 
ful functon of consciousness, the author believes cannot be denied. 
But consciousness is viewed as only one of a number of biological 
functions of the organism. The common sense view is to reject either 
of the philosophical doctrines of monism and to adopt some sort of 
a dualistic doctrine which involves some sort of a causal relation 
between mind and body. The cortex is also conceived as being the 
principal storehouse for “vital reserves’? by means of which the 
effect of stimulation may be very much in excess of the energy of 
the stimulus. 

The energies of the cortical reserves, however, released, tend to come to 
expression in orderly patterns depending on the structural organization at the 
moment of their discharge. (p. 324). 


A chapter is given to a discussion of the nature and function of the 
“driving power of impulse.” An excellent bibliography of the 
recent literature in the several fields and sciences studied of nearly 
200 titles is appended. 

The reviewer believes that this is one of the most important books 
in this field that has appeared for some time. Not only is one able 
to find summarized, in a very sympathetic manner, all of the known 
facts with regard to the localization of function in the cortex and 
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elsewhere in the brain, but one finds also a fine description of the 
analysis of human and animal reactions. One finds the interesting 
point of view, in the last chapter, that human behavior is not that 
of rats and of monkeys merely enlarged and complicated but that, 
with man the addition of insight and of intention makes the human 
reactions something new and puts them on an entirely different plane. 
No one interested in animal or human reaction or in the problem of 
the function of the brain and of the localization of special functions 
therein can afford to miss reading this book. 
SAMUEL W. FERNBERGER 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Historical Aspects of the Immigration Problem. Select Documents. 
EpitH Assort. Pp. xx, 881. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1926. Price, $4.50. 


As Miss Abbott states in the opening paragraph of her preface, 


The documents in this volume have been selected to supplement an earlier 
source book in immigration published two years ago for the use of university 
and college students. 


Had it not been for the wealth of available material and the quanti- 
tative limits imposed by publishers’ standards, the historical phases 
of immigration would have been covered in the author’s earlier work, 
entitled, Immigration, Select Documents and Case Records. It is 
evident that even two volumes have been hardly adequate for her 
purpose. 

The selection of documents for inclusion in a source book must 
of necessity reflect the editor’s personal opinions, no matter how 
carefully and scientifically materials are chosen or rejected, es- 
pecially where the field is as great as that of the history of immigration 
from colonial times until 1882. Miss Abbott’s first selection is an 
extract from a letter written in the spring of 1750; her last is from a 
speech delivered in the House of Representatives in April, 1880. 
In less than nine hundred pages she has presented two hundred and 
one documents which are intended to afford the student an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted through original sources with the 
causes of immigration, assimilation, crime, pauperism and other 
domestic immigration problems, and public opinion concerning the 
immigrant. Conditions in both Europe and the United States are 
considered. Naturally only a small fraction of the valuable materials 
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dealing with the above aspects of immigration are included, and 
these appear to be hand-picked and so arranged and explained that 
the reader may not be misled into following false prophets. Miss 
Abbott’s ideas about immigrants and immigration are not difficult 
to discover by a casual perusal of her selections, but if they were, 
she would leave no room for doubt in her twenty-five or thirty pages 
of “introductory notes” which precede the five major sections of the 
volume. There is some question as to the purposes of a “source 
book,” but certainly it should give the advanced student a chance to 
form his own opinions. 

The documents dealing with immigrant crime are weak, possibly 
for the same reason that various other selections create the impression 
of weakness,'whichis that the facts had not been established in clear-cut 
fashion by the contemporary writers. The effect of the immigrant 
on the crime rate of the United States, as well as on wages, on stan- 
dards of living, on pauperism, etc., is still hazy even in the minds of 
economists and social scientists, and most of the articles and letters 
reproduced in the work under consideration were not written by 
people from whom one would expect critical and unbiased analyses. 
It is perhaps desirable for the specializing student of the history of 
immigration to know the opinions of Franklin, Schurz, Jefferson, and 
others less famous, but one does not get cold uncolored social facts 
from such as these. Their opinions are always interesting, but not 
necessarily convincing as to the true state of affairs. 

The series of which this volume is a part 

has been planned primarily to provide adequate scientific material heretofore 
not available for the use of students in the Graduate School of Social Service 
Administration of the University of Chicago, and other institutions of the 
same kind. 
Predigested source material is of doubtful value in the training of the 
graduate student. There is however some merit in presenting even 
predigested materials in a form more interesting, more stimulating 
and less dogmatic than the ordinary text-book, and that is what 
Miss Abbott has done. 

The fact that Miss Abbott has made the immigrant a living 
person and his problems living problems through the collection in 
well planned form of contemporary letters, newspaper and magazine 
articles, essays, public documents, and the like, is sufficient to justify 
adding this volume to any social science library or to any reading 
list on immigration. If the truths about racial contacts are to become 
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a part of our students’ thoughts it will be more largely through such 
works as this rather than through the old fashioned text which reeled 
off, parrotwise, facts and figures about aliens who seemed a purely 
academic creation and no relation to our ancestors or to the present 
day “hunky,” “dago,” or “wop.” 

DoNALD YOUNG 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Primitive Trade: Iis Psychology and Economics. E.izABETH ELLIs 
Hoyt. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 
1926. 191 pp. 


This book embodies in somewhat condensed form the author’s 
theory of value. It is really a study of the psychology and philosophy 
of the market. As the author points out, the subject matter might ap- 
ply equally well to anthropology, psychology, sociology, or economic 
history. Justification of the title Primitive Trade lies in the large 
number of illustrations of trading and bartering practices of primitive 
peoples as drawn from the literature bearing on the subject. The 
book is divided into four parts containing nine chapters, only the 
last four being particularly concerned with the facts of primitive trade. 

Introduction of anthropological data rather than illustrative 
material drawn from the historical peoples is, according to the 
author, based on the realization that the latter have already swung 
into one particular line of development and thus do not afford the 
variety of examples necessary to convince. A study of economic 
behavior is, to the contrary, best illustrated by concrete examples 
drawn from primitive peoples who have been subjected to a wide 
variety of environment and circumstances. Behavioristic psychology 
is obviously of little value in studying the development of the market 
among primitive peoples. It is probable, too, that the behaviorists 
could not agree as to the import of the facts. In this connection, 
an interesting observation on page 8 gives one pause. 


Anthropological science is young, and it is still possible to present evidence 
and get some support for almost any theory one likes. 


In the introduction is pointed out the well-known fact that a 
people showing marked development in one direction may be very 
backward in another. Attention is directed to the difficulty in 
drawing lines of correlation between economic development and 
social or political organization. 
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It will cause us no pain to discover little sense of relative values in other- 
wise well developed peoples, nor to find that the New Britishers, who wore no 
clothing whatever, had also what was perhaps the most highly evolved money 
economy of any primitive society. 


The author agrees with Lévy-Bruhl that primitive man is ir- 
rational but does not follow him when he interprets this irrationality 
of conduct as essentially different in nature from our own irrationality 
or blunders in business dealings. Sentiment and the warring motives 
of human nature everywhere play tricks with man’s economic better 
sense. 

There is a distinct failure of the author to recognize prevailing 
differences in environmental control exercised by various primitive 
peoples. It is well known to anthropologists that many tribes without 
having.either the stimulus of trade or a borrowed culture complex 
seem to know about all there is to know regarding the possibilities 
of their material environment. The author thinks that those tribes 
and peoples who have best developed their environmental possibilities 
were the more reasonable and that among modern economic peoples 
those cultures are supreme in which the whole people share. Mention 
is made, however, that the Inca civilization which knew no trade 
relations with other equally ranking cultures reached an equally 
high development with that of the Aztecs who had a well developed 
market system with well defined trade centers. 

In the closing chapters are interesting discussions regarding the 
“emancipation of goods from their subjective attributes” under such 
captions as “the spiritual nature of ownership’’; “inviolate owner- 
ship”; “destruction of property at death”; “property marks”; 
“formalities and ceremonies in exchange’”’; “objective equivalence and 
money’’; “the nature of money’’; “standards of valuation among 
primitive men’’; “gift giving’’; “sources of the market”’; “the relation 
of trade and war”; “the institution of guest friendship’; “silent 
trade’’; “differences among peoples in their attitude toward bargan- 
ing”; and, “the economic interpretation of history.” 

Two widely distributed practices among primitive. peoples 
intimately associated with early expansion of trade are not discussed 
by the author. These are the practice of taking slaves from other 
tribes having a different culture background, and the intermarriage 
of individuals belonging to different tribes. To these two practices, 
which were fertile sources of knowledge concerning the goods and 
inventions of other peoples, must be added another, namely, the love 
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of travel and adventure often manifested by individuals of primitive 
political units. Such adventuring was perhaps in search of romance 
or it may have been undertaken to satisfy an active curiosity. 

The author accepts the well authenticated principles recently 
developed by Kroeber and Wissler regarding traits pertaining to a 
culture center and to culture areas. These principles, along with that 
of the culture trait complex as first demonstrated by Jenks in his 
study of wild rice culture, find an increasingly wide application by 
writers in the social and economic sciences. These anthropological 
principles are expounded at considerable length but the author does 
not apply them as specifically as might be desired to the facts of 
primitive trade. Such application remains a monumental work still 
to be accomplished. It would have been a valuable contribution to 
the science of anthropology if the author had worked out in detail 
how trade relations enter into the making of trait complexes in any 
one culture area. 


HERBERT W. KRIEGER 


This is an essay in classical economic theory which happened to 
choose anthropological data as illustrative material. Its interest in 
primitive trade is subordinate to its interest in the growth of “‘eco- 
nomic rationality”; that is, as it puts it, the growth of utility as a 
measure of goods; or, as it may be said, the dominance of the hedon- 
istic calculus. Its chief concern is with the development of the 
concept of economic value as expressed in a perfect price—many 
modern economic theorists limit themselves to a discussion of this 
concept and its ramifications—and its thesis was first written under 
the title, Foundations of Economic Valuation. Its purpose, the 
author says, 


is simply to use the materials of anthropology as the best available means 
for a fuller understanding of economic value among ourselves. 


In trade, which they regard as a contest of valuations, economists 
distinguish three psychological, or logical, processes. A man must 
want goods; he must be able to perceive of them in terms of the 
valuations of other goods; he must be willing to negotiate. According 
to the classical economists, men are now rational: perceiving these 
processes, they act so that they may secure the greatest return for 
the least outlay. 
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Formerly, Dr. Hoyt deduces from the evolutionary postulate, 
men were not thus rational. 


As we have traced the development of economic value through the increase 
in wants, the objectifying of wants, and the expansion of trade we have seen 
that the process has been one of the gradual ascendancy of reason ..... Men 
have grown more and more rational with the accumulation of culture. 


It follows from the evolutionary dogma that the development of this 
rationality can be witnessed among primitive peoples. Dr. Hoyt has 
therefore diligently searched the reports of anthropologists for evi- 
dence. From her point of view she was successful: she has illustrated 
the psychology of the Manchester Man by some examples from 
Melanesia and elsewhere. But she has not given us a book on primi- 
tive trade. 

It is doubtful whether Dr. Hoyt’s preconceptions and method 
are fruitful for the study of comparative economics. She is not 
interested in the many existing forms of economic activity as examples 
of how peoples live. She is principally interested in origins, and like 
Biicher she assumes that the institutions and psychology of our 
industrial civilization can be traced back to early man, who, if he 
did not possess their opposites, had simple or rudimentary forms of 
them. Consequently, she slights the differences between economic 
systems and assumes that trade is trade, although it is carried on 
by peoples of different cultures in different economic environments. 

MaovricE GREER SMITH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES AND NEWS 


SOUTHWESTERN ARCHAEOLOGICAL CONFERENCE 


On Aucust 29-31, 1927, there was held at the excavation camp of 
Phillips Academy, Andover, at Pecos, New Mexico, an informal 
gathering of workers in Southwestern archaeology and related fields. 
There were present: C. Amsden, Southwest Museum; Monroe Ams- 
den, Southwest Museum; Lansing Bloom, Museum of New Mexico; 
K. M. Chapman, Museum of New Mexico; H. S. Colton, University 
of Pennsylvania; C. B. Cosgrove, Peabody Museum of Harvard; 
Harriet Cosgrove; Byron Cummings, University of Arizona; A. E. 
Douglass, University of Arizona; Clara Lee Fraps, University of 
Arizona; Charlotte Gower, University of Chicago; O. S. Halseth, 
Arizona Museum; M. R. Harrington, Museum of the American In- 
dian; E. L. Haury, University of Arizona; E. L. Hewitt, Museum 
of New Mexico; Walter Hough U. S. National Museum, National 
Geographic Society; A. V. Kidder, Carnegie Institution and Phillips 
Academy; Madeleine A. Kidder; A. L. Kroeber, University of Califor- 
nia; T. F. McIlwraith, University of Toronto; H. L. Mera, Indian 
Arts Fund; Paul Martin, Colorado State Museum; S. G. Morley, 
Carnegie Institution of Washington; Frances R. Morley; E. H. 
Morris, Carnegie Institution of Washington; Ann A. Morris, J. L. 
Nusbaum, National Park Service; Frank Pinkley, National Park 
Service; E. B. Renaud, University of Denver; Oliver Ricketson, 
Carnegie Institution of Washington; Edith B. Ricketson; F. H. H. 
Roberts, Jr., Bureau of American Ethnology; Linda Roberts; J. A. B. 
Scherer, Southwest Museum; H. Shapiro, American Museum of 
Natural History; Leslie Spier, University of Oklahoma; Erna Gunther 
Spier; H. J. Spinden, Peabody Museum of Harvard; J. B. Thoburn, 
Oklahoma Historical Society; T. T. Waterman, University of 
Arizona; R. Wauchope, University of South Carolina. 

The purposes of the meeting were: to bring about contacts be- 
tween workers in the Southwestern field; to discuss fundamental 
problems of Southwestern history, and to formulate plans for coor- 
dinated attack upon them; to pool knowledge of facts and techniques, 
and to lay foundations for a unified system of nomenclature. 

[A full account of the meeting has been published by Dr. A. V. 
Kidder in Science of November 18, 1927, page 489 sq.] 
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Tue RAwson-MACMILLAN ArcTIC EXPEDITION OF FIELD MusEUM 


WILLIAM DuNCAN STRONG, anthropologist of the expedition and a 
member of the staff at Field Museum of Natural History, in a report 
made public by the director of the museum, tells how the explorers 
have come upon the ruins of the house, the mining pits and the 
improvised shipyard of Sir Martin Frobisher, who, between 1576 and 
1578, led three expeditions, two for gold, into the forbidding regions of 
Labrador and Baffin Land. Digging in the ruins, Dr. Strong has 
unearthed fragments of brick, plaster, coal and porcelain, products 
which he states undoubtedly were brought over from England, and are 
indisputable proof that the ruins are of European, and not native 
Eskimo, habitations. 

Dr. Strong reports also having investigated what were believed 
by some explorers to be Norse ruins in Labrador and Baffin Land, 
but states all he has seen thus far are Eskimo in origin. Further 
search is to be made for evidences of a landing by the Vikings in the 
region. 

Skeletons of three Labrador Eskimos from old stone graves, 
other contents of the graves, various specimens from ancient camp 
sites, and many specimens of Eskimo handiwork in bone and stone 
implements have been collected for the museum. 

Dr. Strong is now making preparations for a trip during the 
coming winter. While other members of the expedition are working 
at the scientific station established at Nain, Labrador, he will go, 
with a native interpreter and a team of dogs, into the interior to 
mingle with and study the primitive Naskapi Indians. These tribes, 
of which little is known at present, are one of the most primitive of 
extant peoples. They are reported to be surly and untrustworthy 
and disinclined to welcome white intruders. 


Mr. ALLIson’s THEORY OF THE MOUND-BUILDERS 


Some Or Tue Conctustons reached by Mr. Allison in his paper on 
“The Mound Builders: Whence and When” (AMERICAN ANTHROPOL- 
ocIsT, 29: 670-688, 1927) are amazing in view of the fact that mounds 
were piled up and used along the lower course of the Mississippi river 
and in the Gulf region generally down to the period of European 
colonization; inasmuch as the Indians of that section did, whenever 
they chose, and with no other implements than their stone tools and 
fire, clear new farm land; and inasmuch as one of the two principal rea- 
sons given by early explorers for the abandonment of Indian towns 
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was the exhaustion of the supply of firewood in the immediate vicinity. 
The apex of “Mound Builder culture,” meaning by that the period 
when the great works of the Ohio valley, such as those of Circleville, 
Newark, Chillicothe, Hopewell, and Cahokia were constructed, must 
have been passed some time before the discovery of America, but the 
tribes responsible for them certainly were not chased out by forests. 


Joun R. SWANTON 
** * * 


In CELEBRATION of the 70th birthday of Dr. K. Gorjanovic- 
Kramberger the Craotian branch of the Wiener Bank-Verein, 
Zagreb, Jogoslavia is issuing an anniversary volume which contains 
articles by Hrdlitka, Mollison, Pittard, Rutot, Schlaginhaufen, Sergi, 
Stolyhwo, and others. The price is $4.00, paper-cover; $4.60, cloth. 
Postage included. 


Tue Source of the jade-like stone, nephrite, used by the Maya 
and ancient Mexicans for making ornaments, amulets, statuettes and 
other objects has been traced by Professor Ramon Mena, chief of the 
Department of Archaeology of the Mexican National Museum and 
De La Cerda, an engineer, to a mass of this rock at Zimapan in the 
State of Hidalgo. 

It has long been known that nephrite was not true oriental jade 
but while many pieces, clearly derived from water-worn pebbles, 
existed in museum collections, the ultimate source of the mineral 
could not be determined. The discovery of Professer Mena and Mr. 
De La Cerda delivers a decisive blow against the theory that this 
“jade” is of oriental origin. 


ProFEessoR F. W. NoresteIn of Cornell University has been 
appointed a fellow of the Social Science Research Council to study in 
London, Paris, and Geneva. The subject of his study is to be: A 
Critical Study of European Occupational Mortality Statistics. 


An ENGLISH ANTHROPOLOGIST, L. S. B. Leaky, who has been con- 
ducting extensive excavations in Kenya Colony, brings back with 
him a budget of extremely puzzling skeletal remains but refrains for 
the present from offering any answer to his own riddles. Most of the 
bones he found at his two principal working locations, Mr. Leaky 
states, were badly broken, but he did find at least one skeleton in 
nearly perfect condition, and several good skulls. The skulls are 
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most extraordinary. They do not resemble the skulls of the Negroes 
now inhabiting the locality at all, and they are very little like any 
Negro skulls, except that they are very narrow for their length. 
Their faces, however, are high and narrow instead of being short as 
typical Negro faces are. One of the most notable characteristics 
that marks these skulls as non-negroid in aspect is the very narrow 
nose-opening.— Science 


THRouGH AN ORDER just issued by the U. S. Department of the 
Interior, archaeological work in the national parks is to be further 
coordinated under the direction of Jesse L. Nusbaum, recently 
appointed archaeologist of the National Park Service. It has been 
announced that in the future permits for excavating must first be 
approved by the division having immediate charge of the particular 
territory, then by the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution and 
finally by the park archaeologist, before the Department will isssue 
the necessary document. 


Dr. GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy, of Yale University, has been 
chosen as one of the seven foreign patrons of the newly established 
Prehistoric Society of Morocco. Dr. MacCurdy returned to New 
Haven in October after a summer in Europe directing the work of 
the American School of Prehistoric Research.—Science 


Dr. Bruno OETTEKING, of the Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation, spent the summer of 1927 in Europe, where he 
attended the opening of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institut fiir Anthro- 
pologie and the sessions of the Institut International d’ Anthropologie 
in Amsterdam. 


In Honor OF FATHER P. W. Scumipt’s 60th birthday, Dr. W. 
Koppers, editor of ‘‘Anthropos” has prepared an anniversary volume 
with the collaboration of many of Father Schmidt’s colleagues and 
students in both America and Europe. Among the contributors are 
Dr. Abbé H. Breuil, Dr. John M. Cooper, Dr. P. M. Gusinde, Pro- 
fessor Fr. Hommel, Professor E. von Hornbostel, Dr. K. Krohn, Dr. 
A. L. Kroeber, Dr. W. Lehmann, Dr. R. H. Lowie, Dr. O. Menghin, 
Dr. A. W. Nieuwenhuis, Dr. H. Obermaier, Dr. P. H. Pinard de la 
Boullaye, Dr. K. Th. Preuss, Dr. P. Rivet, Dr. U. T. Sirelius, Dr. A. 
Trombetti, D. C. C. Uhlenbeck. 

The volume which is estimated between 700 and 800 pages will 
be sold at the special price of 25 marks (cloth), 22 marks (unbound), 
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if ordered before February 1, 1928. Subsequently the cost will be 
35 and 32 marks respectively. 


Accorpinc To THE OcToBeEr 1927 issue of El Trabajo, published 
in Popaydn, Colombia, Professor Schuller has discovered a valuable 
manuscript in Dr. Guillermo Valencia’s library. It is entitled ‘“‘Vocab- 
ulario de la lengua propia de los indios que poblan los rios Putumayo 
y Caqueta a solicitud del Colegio Apostélico de San Diego de Quito.” 
The vocabulary comprises over a thousand native words with Spanish 
equivalents, also grammatical notes. Dr. Schuller is planning publica- 
tion in Spanish and either German or English. Apparently the author’s 
name is Juan Francisco Matha y Gonzalez. He does not give any 
name to the language recorded by him, but Dr. Schuller identifies 
it as a member of the Betoya stock. 


THE VEXED QuEsSTION whether Neanderthal man appeared in 
Britain before or after the glacial period is now considered settled in 
favor of the earlier date, according to J. Reid Moire. Mr Moire is 
chairman of a committee of scientists appointed to examine the clay 
beds at Hoxne, Suffolk, which have yielded large numbers of imple- 
ments made by Neanderthal man. The structure of the beds, as 
pieced together from many excavations, shows a thick layer of glacial 
boulder clay, indicating a long period of intense cold, above the 
stratum in which the most primitive man-made implements of this 
locality are found. Overlying this glacial layer was a second bed con- 
taining stone tools of the Old Stone Age, but of a more advanced 
type than the first. Then another deposit of the type laid down 
during cold times, and finally the present ground surface, beneath 
which were found relics of the New Stone Age. The intervention of 
two cold-period beds above the level of the earliest implements is 
regarded as conclusive evidence of glacial man in Britain.—Science 


PROFESSOR CHARLES E. DECKER, paleontologist of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma; Professor Leslie Spier, head of the department of 
anthropology, and Dr. Chas. N. Gould, director of the Oklahoma 
Geological Survey, recently visited the gravel beds near Frederick, 
in southwestern Oklahoma, which have recently yielded human 
artifacts found in connection with mammalian bones of early Pleis- 
tocene or late Pliocene age. The party was successful in discovering 
a section about three by five feet in size of the top part of the carapace 
of the ground sloth, Glyptotherium.—Science 
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Nature states that, in the course of the Congress of the Institut 
International d’Anthropologie, which was held at Amsterdam from 
September 20 to 27, it was announced that the Prix Hollandais of the 
Institut had been awarded to Miss Dorothy A. E. Garrod in recogni- 
tion of her work in prehistoric archaeology, and especially for her 
excavation of the cave at the Devil’s Tower, Gibraltar —Science 


Tue Kaiser-Wilhelm Institute for Anthropology was inaugurated 
in Berlin-Dahlem on September 15. Professor Eugen Fischer, the 
director of the new institute, outlined the program. In addition to the 
anthropological department, there are others devoted to heredity 
and eugenics.— Science 


Dr. ALES HrpwiéKka, of the U. S. National Museum, sailed on 
October 1 for Europe, where he will examine the newest finds of early 
man in several countries and visit the type sites of Neanderthal man. 
On November 8 he will read his address, following the award of the 
Huxley medal to him for important contributions to American 
anthropological science.—Science 


First EvipENncE that Scotland was inhabited by cave men in the 
Old Stone Age has been obtained as a result of excavation in caves 
of northern Scotland. James E. Cree, who directed researches in 
four cases, under a grant from the Royal Society of London, has 
reported the discovery of two human skeletons in connection with 
bones of bears and other animals of frigid climates. Further evidence 
of man’s occupation of the caves in ancient times was found in a lower 
level of gravel containing antlers and bones of reindeer together with 
tools of reindeer horn, antlers cut and scratched by human beings, 
and bits of charcoal which showed that fires had been burning. 
These finds are the first indication that there were any human beings 
in Scotland as far back as the Paleolithic Era, which ended some 
10,000 years ago. Mr. Cree’s researches have disclosed the first 
bones of cavebears and arctic foxes to be found in Scotland.—Science 


H. D. SKINNER, of the department of anthropology of the Univer- 
sity of Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand, after visiting various institu- 
tions in the United States, such as Yale and the University of Califor- 
nia, and participating as guest in the Pueblo Bonito Expedition of the 
Smithsonian Institution, has recently returned via Honolulu.— 
Science 
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THE Locan Museum of Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin, is 
preparing to issue a series of bulletins, the first one to appear-about 
the end of the current year. It will be on the “Men of the Aurignacian 
and their Culture.” 


Dr. FREDERICK STARR, professor emeritus of anthropology at the 
University of Chicago, gave a series of four illustrated lectures on 
Japan at the university during the week beginning November 14, 
1927.—Science 


THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES of Vienna is subsidizing the publica- 
tions of the late Professor Rudolf Péch’s investigations in New 
Guinea, Australia, among the Bushmen of Kalahari, and in war 
prison camps. Series A will include studies in physical anthropology; 
series B, ethnographic, prehistoric, and linguistic material. The first 
volume of Series A is announced under the title of “Eine morpholo- 
gisch—anthropologische Studies, durchgefiihrt an 100 westafrikan- 
ischen Negern,” (1 map, 19 figs., 60 pls.) by one of Péch’s assistants, 
Dr. Josef Weninger. The subscriber’s price is 67.50 M, as compared 
with the regular price of 90 M; and subscribers to the first volume will 
be entitled to a corresponding reduction in the future. 


UnpDER Tue Epitorsuip of Dr. H. Kunike the Hugo Bermiihler 
Verlag in Berlin-Lichterfelde is publishing a popular anthropological 
monthly, Der Erdball. The articles in two sample copies sent to us 
are brief and well illustrated. Though physical anthropology is 
represented, most of the contributions are ethnographical, and all 
main areas of the world are dealt with. 


THe NATIONAL Museum Or CANADA 


Mr. D. Jenness, Chief of the Division of Anthropology at the 
National Museum of Canada, Ottawa, spent the summer in New- 
foundland seeking remains of the extinct Beothuk Indians. After 
a brief visit to Badger’s brook and Red Indian lake he explored 
the coast and islands from the Bay of Exploits to Canada Harbour, 
visiting every place that was known to have yielded Indian remains. 
On Long Island, in the Bay of Exploits, he discovered an untouched 
grave that contained the skeleton of an old woman, part of a second 
cranium, and many of the carved bone ornaments that were peculiar 
to Beothuk culture. A second set of these ornaments was obtained 
from a cave near Triton island; and an interesting collection of 
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stone arrowheads, knives, celts, etc., wassecured from fishermen at 
various places along the coast, who had dug them up when planting 
and harvesting their potatoes. Large numbers of such specimens 
have been unearthed during the last fifty years, but the great ma- 
jority were unfortunately either thrown away or given to stray 
tourists. 


The specimens that were brought back to the National Museum 
throw an interesting light on the early history of the Beothuk and of 
their Eskimo neighbors to the north. The Beothuk hunted seals 
in the open sea with retrieving harpoons, an art they undoubtedly 
learned from the Eskimo. Their harpoon-heads, however, were not 
‘modelled on those used by the Eskimo of the present day, but on 
others that have recently been discovered in old stone houses around 
Hudson strait, Hudson bay, Baffin island, and one or two other 
places in the eastern Artic. Two years ago I described in the A meri- 
can Geographical Review, (15:428-437, July 1925) the peculiar Es- 
kimo culture found in some of these ruins, naming it tentatively 
the Dorset culture. Some of its peculiarities there listed were 


1. Harpoon-heads with rectilinear sockets. 

2. Triangular arrowheads of flint, quartz or basalt (the typical Eskimo 
stone arrowhead has a pronounced tang). 

3. Curved-edge knives of flint and quartz. 

4. A curious style of engraving on bone, antler and ivory (see the last 
figure in that article). 


Now the first three features reappear in Beothuk specimens, although 
the harpoon-heads with rectilinear sockets were not known in any 
other part of America; and the style of engraving distinctly recalls 
that on some of the Beothuk bone ornaments. It thus appears that 
the Beothuk were in close contact with these old Eskimo some time 
prior to 1400 a. p., and that there was a mutual borrowing of culture 
elements. At present we have no evidence that this ancient Eskimo 
culture reached as far south as the strait of Belle Isle, although from 
its presence in Hudson strait, and on the west coast of Labrador, 
I suspect that it extended for some distance down the east coast 
of that peninsula, perhaps even as far as Nain. On the other hand, 
what appear to have been Beothuk remains were discovered by 
Lloyd on the north shore of Belle Isle strait. It seems safe to con- 
jecture, therefore, that several centuries ago the Beothuk were living 
somewhere in Labrador in close contact with Eskimo tribes now 
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extinct or absorbed by later comers, and that for some reason yet 
unknown (perhaps pressure from Montagnais and Naskapi tribes 
advancing from the west) they crossed over into Newfoundland. 
Such a theory will explain (1) some Eskimo features in Beothuk 
culture (2) the apparent absence of very ancient Beothuk remains 
in Newfoundland; and (3) some of the peculiarities of the Dorset 
Eskimo culture. 
D. JENNESS 


LEO STERNBERG 


One of the leading Russian ethnologists, Professor L. J. Sternberg, 
died August 14 in Duderhof, a summer resort near Leningrad, in 
the sixty-sixth year of his age. He is survived by his widow and one 
son. 

Sternberg was born in 1861 in Shitomir, southern Russia, where 
he graduated from the local classical gymnasium. After that he 
became a student of law in the Petrograd university. Being ex- 
pelled from Leningrad for his revolutionary activities, he went to 
Odessa to continue his studies. There he was arrested. After spend- 
ing three years in different prisons, he was exiled to Sakhalin island 
for ten years (1889-1899). There he studied the Gilyak, Ainus and 
Orok. Later on he continued his ethnological studies on the con- 
tinent, investigating the Gilyak and the Tungus tribes of the Amur 
region. For some time he was the unofficial editor of the newspaper 
of Vladivostok. Being permitted to return to European Russia, 
he had to go to his native city Shitomir and to live there under the 
surveillance of the local police without having the right to leave the 
city. Through the good services of the academician W. W. Radloff 
the writer of these lines, also a former political exile, obtained per- 
mission for Sternberg to come to the capital. He received there his 
degree of Bachelor of Laws, but after being admitted to the bar, he 
never practised as a lawyer. He followed his vocation of an ethnolo- 
gist. He became Division Curator and soon Head Curator of the 
Museum of Anthropology and Ethnography of the Russian Academy 
of Sciences and corresponding member of the same Academy. It 
may be said that Sternberg together with the late Academician 
Radloff, Director of the Museum, built it up from a simple heap of 
ethnological specimens to a first-class scientific institution. He lec- 
tured on ethnology at the Geographical Institute and at the Univer- 
sity of Petrograd (now Leningrad). 
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Sternberg was, like the English sociologist W. H. R. Rivers, 
an ardent adherent (with some slight modifications) of Lewis H. 
Morgan’s theory of ancient society. 

It is a pity that his administrative duties in the Museum, his 
work as editor of the Museum’s publications, and his educational 
work in the university left him very little time to work out his most 
interesting notes on the ethnology of the Far East. 

Sternberg published an article on the Gilyak (in the magazine 
Ethnographical Survey, Moscow); ‘‘Material on the Language and 
Folklore of the Gilyak. Part I, The Folklore of the Gilyak,”’ published 
by the Russian Academy of Sciences; some articles and papers read 
at scientific congresses on questions of a general character, like 
“The Cult of Twins in Ethnology,” “The Cult of Inau among the 
Ainos,” “The Idea of Election in Primitive Religion,” ‘““The Cult of 
the Eagle among the Siberian Tribes” and many others. 

We wish to express the desire that his field notes and lectures 
which exist in a manuscript form may be published by his relatives. 

The writer lost in Sternberg a distinguished colleague and a 
faithful friend. 

WALDEMAR JOCHELSON 


In October, 1927, Mr. William Lloyd Warner, formerly a grad- 
uate student at the University of California, returned to Sydney 
after a seven months’ stay on Crocodile island and Arnheim land, 
North Australia. The work was done under the general direction of 
Professor Radcliffe-Brown of the University of Sydney. Writing on 
November 9th, Mr. Warner reports that he had collected data on 
the social organization and religion of a number of primitive peoples 
hitherto unknown to science and has been able to attend a series of 
native ceremonies. Mr. Warner is elaborating his results in Sydney 
and expects to resume work in the north next April. 


